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THE ACQUISITION OF A VOCABULARY* 


INTRODUCTION 


The most important aim of modern language instruction is the 
acquisition ofareading knowledgeasa means of getting, through its 
literature and “‘Realien,”’ intimately at the spiritual life of another 
people. This reading knowledge is to be interpreted to mean 
not a stumbling translation with the help of the dictionary, such 
as we are wont to associate with the classics, but a fluent reading 
of a text in such a manner, that the meaning shall be clear from 
the page, as read. Now the difficulties in the way of acquiring 
a foreign language are roughly twofold, the difficulties of structure 
and the difficulties of connotation or meaning. It is safe to say 
that of these two types of difficulties, the former has received 
the most, if not exclusive, attention in modern language teaching 
as it is generally conducted in this country. 


a) THE VARIOUS METHODS 


May we now take a brief moment to go through the various 
methods that have been employed, to define them, and to indicate 
in what manner they have tried to solve the difficulties of structure 
and connotation. Roughly there have been and are being applied 
three different methods in our language instruction—a) the gram- 
mar-translation method, b) the natural method, and c) the direct 
method. The very name of the first defines its scope and aims. 
It is analytical in character. It makes a great deal of knowing 
the details of grammatical structure, regardless of their applica- 





*Paper read before the Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South at the Chicago meeting, May 4, 1918. hivmas 
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tion very often, and it insists that the best way of getting at the 
connotation of the foreign language is by translation. It is gener- 
ally in favor of reading much, 1.e., translating much. The natural 
method, on the other hand, insists that language is imitative, that 
we learn to read a language as we have first an oral ‘““Sprachgefihl,”’ 
that we learn a language by repeating what others say, and that 
if we merely hear enough German and make sufficient attempts 
to repeat it accurately, the grammatical structure will take care 
of itself, as in the case of the child. The natural method places 
the stress upon the acquisition of thought content by means of 
mere ‘‘Vor-und Nach-sprechen.”” The direct method leans toward 
the natural method in its insistence upon the language as over 
against the structure, but it realizes that without a skeleton— 
grammar-—language is bound to be a pretty immobile body, and can 
not in the last resort lead very far. The direct method, far from 
being a method without grammar, turns out to be a method with 
this as a very vital and necessary part. It differs from the gram- 
mar-translation method in one important aspect: for the direct 
method, the language and grammar form an organic unity and the 
latter is the means of interpreting the former. So much for 
definition. 


b) THE TYPES OF VOCABULARY 


Before we can answer how these separate methods have at- 
tempted to solve the difficulties of language learning, we must 
again resort for a moment to definition that we may better under- 
stand the terms we shall employ in this discussion. There is a 
general division between an active vocabulary and a passive 
vocabulary. The active vocabulary is the vocabulary which we 
actively employ, either in written or oral fashion, and is conse- 
quently much more limited than the passive vocabulary or vocabul- 
ary that is understood or read. This holds true for the foreign 
language as well as for the mother tongue. Take the college stu- 
dent of English. To hear him speak on the campus, one would 
not be led to believe that he could write an acceptable theme or 
read Shakespeare. The fact of the matter is, that his speaking 
vocabulary is smaller than his writing vocabulary and this in 
turn again more limited than his passive vocabulary, i.e., the 
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vocabulary which he understands, if spoken by another, or the 
vocabulary which he finds in his reading. 


Cc) THE VOCABULARIES AS INTERPRETED BY THE METHODS 


Now when we analyze the various methods, we must keep these 
divisions very clearly in mind. When the grammar-translation 
advocate and the direct-method advocate discuss vocabularies— 
if indeed they can be brought together closely enough to discuss 
a matter which requires such calm, dispassionate judgment— 
they are thinking of entirely different things. The grammar- 
translation advocate speaking of an active vocabulary, is by the 
very nature of his method confined to the idea of a written form of 
composition. The direct-method advocate, on the other hand, 
supposes the active vocabulary to include a great amount of oral 
work as a necessary basis for this written type. And when they 
speak of a passive vocabulary, the grammar-translation man is 
thinking of the words read, which the pupil can translate, even if 
he cannot use them. The direct-method man, however, means 
by the passive vocabulary, the ability to get a direct meaning 
from the text context, much as is the case in his mother tongue. 


I. THE CHARACTER OF LANGUAGE* 


Since this is the case, it is proposed that we analyze for a mo- 
ment the psychological basis of language learning, first of all, to 
indicate the lines along which we should weigh the various methods; 
and secondly, toindicate the directions which our pedagogic efforts 
should take in the acquisition of a vocabulary. 


a) WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘“‘SPRACHGEFUHL?”’ 


Language is the means we use to convey ideas from one mind 
to another, be that by oral or written means. A sentence is the 
unity of thought which constitutes the state of consciousness of a 
given individual which he proposes to communicate to another. 
If the one to whom we wish to communicate this idea has had 
a similar training, the idea expressed in our sentence will be con- 





*The following paragraphs on the psychology of language learning are a 
resumé of ideas set forth in a Ms. as yet unpublished in which Prof. Karl F. 
Miinzinger, Prof. Charles M. Purin and the writer share authorship. 
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veyed to him. These words spoken to a Fiji Islander, on the other 
hand, would be just so many sounds, which might delight him, 
but which he would not understand; or if they were written, 
would be a form of hieroglyphic, granted that he had such a con- 
cept as hieroglyphics. Now all this means that this sentence is a 
series of symbols which, to be understood, require a training on 
the part of the one, to whom we wish to communicate the idea, 
which is similar to our own. To express such an idea readily or 
fluently means that we have developed a habit. If our hearer, 
on the other hand, readily understands, it means that he too has 
formed, by constant repetition, the habit of understanding. It is 
a curious fact, that while the sentence contains several parts, 
almost universally there is the need for expressing one’s self in 
the full sentence. A strong habit makes that feeling of unity 
necessary. Moreover, the smaller parts of the sentence each have 
a relation to one another that also is built upon a strong habit. 
If I say, ““He came home with me yesterday,” there is satisfied a 
feeling for proper order. Should I say, however, ‘“‘He yesterday 
with me home came,”’ it would at once go against the grain, so to 
speak, of the hearer’s feeling for the proper habit. This set of 
habits which are different for each language, we term ‘‘Sprach-— 
gefahl.” 


b) THE DIFFERENCES OF TWO LANGUAGES 


Suppose we lay aside for the moment the imitative manner in 
which a child acquires its ‘““Sprachgefiihl,’”” and see what actually 
goes on in the mind of those who are bilingual, that is, who have a 
ready command of two languages. In German one says, “Er 
kommt mit mir nach Hause.’’ In English one says, ‘He is 
coming home with me.’’ Repeat these sentences several times 
and you will be conscious of an entirely different ‘“‘Satzmelodie”’ 
ineach. What is more, ‘‘is coming’’ is substituted for the simple 
“kommt,” “‘home’’ takes the place of “‘nach Hause” and there are 
differences of inflection. Why is it that the translation method 
produces so many sentences like, “Er ist kommen nach Hause 
mit mir?’ It is simply because the English habit is working itself 
through; and the student, far from being chided, should be wor- 
shipped as an example of God’s inscrutable laws of habit! ‘‘Er 
ist kommen nach Hause mit mir’’ is wretched German and a 
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person who speaks both tongues will not make such a mistake. 
Whynot? Because he has two sets of habits, entirely independent 
of one another, not hampered by translation efforts. Take 
another example. ‘‘He went by the house of the tailor’’ becomes 
in German “‘Er ging an dem Hause des Schneiders vorbei.”” If the 
student has the translation habit, he will likely say, ‘““Er ging bei 
dem Haus des Schneiders.”” Now every German will under- 
stand him from the context probably, but he will also have the 
feeling of something going against the grain, in other words, a 
violation of a language habit. Now we are of the opinion that 
there are many more differences between the languages than 
similarities and therefore believe that reference to the mother 
tongue harms the making of the habit in the foreign language, 
in the beginning years certainly; less and less after the fundamen- 
tal habits have been fixed. This is the very reverse of our usual 
procedure. 


c) RECAPITULATION 


Before we go to the next step, let us recapitulate what we have 
said thus far about the psychological basis of modern language 
learning. First of all, a sentence is the means of communicating 
an idea, or state of consciousness from one person to another. 
To have this idea expressed fluently, on the one hand, and have it 
readily understood, on the other, presupposes the formation of a 
set of similar habits in both speaker or writer and the hearer or 
reader as the case may be. Secondly, the sentence fulfills the feel- 
ing of satisfaction necessary in expressing a state of consciousness, 
and is used most often in expressing an idea, as against a word 
ormere phrase. Thirdly, even for similar ideas, the ‘“‘Satzmelodie”’ 
in both languages is different. Fourthly, if two languages repre- 
sent, as they do, two separate sets of habits, more unlike than like 
in so many phases of inflection, order and word-formation, it seems 
wise to try to avoid the stronger habit until the weaker one is 
formed. This means the exclusive use of the foreign idiom from 
the beginning and the very sparse use of the mother tongue, i.e., 
its use only as a last resort. 

This law of habit is substantiated by William James over and 
over again. ‘“‘Launch yourself with a strong initiative,’’ he says. 
“And let no exception occur until the habit is formed;’’ hence 
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the foreign idiom should be used until it is habitual. He gives 
one other good piece of advice. He indicates that the actual 
effort, the doing, the acting is what determines the making of a 
habit, not the talking about it. The mere:intention to form a habit 
is, to be sure, the first step in the development of a habit, but only 
self-activity, by constant repetition, can produce the desired 
results. Hence we should insist on speaking the language, not 
analyze merely its grammatical structure 


II. MORE DETAILED ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Now let us go one step further in our quest of the psychological 
basis in order to determine what our pedayogic procedure should 
be. In alanguage, speech is produced by the motor activities of 
the speech organs which are related to muscular sensations. The 
complement of these active phases of speech production is speech 
reception. This is represented by the auditory apparatus and its 
sensory tract. The activities of the speech organs on the one 
hand represent the active, the auditory sensations the more 
passive receptive side of the oral language process. This is primal 
language or at least a modification of primal language, which is 
primarily a form of movement: language as it existed as a means of 
intercourse before the invention of any printed or carved symbols 
to represent certain sounds values. But language today is not 
merely oral, it is also written and printed. And the genius of a 
people is bound up in its written literature. Hence reading facility 
is so very important. In psychological terms then, the reading 
of these symbols from the printed page i.e., visual sensations, are 
the more passive complement to the active part which would be 
represented by the writing movements. 

Now just what does this mean? It means that the primal 
factors in the speech image are articulatory and auditory sensa- 
tions. It means also that in modern times this speech image 
is a plexus, reinforced by the kinaesthetic sensations of writing 
movements, on the one hand, and the visual sensations of the printed 
symbols,on the other. Now the criticism of modern language 
teaching as it is generally conducted lies in the fact that teachers 
have attempted to build up a reading knowledge by means of the 
visual sensations, reinforced by some means of writing movements 
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and have, broadly speaking, almost wholly disregarded the most 
important phases of all, the active articulatory movements and 
the auditory receptivity that complements them, those phases 
which are primal in the speech image and those phases which are 
the most economical naturally and pedagogically in the acquisition 
of a permanent speech image. This means then, that in order to 
get the more receptive reading habit formed, we must first get an 
active or speaking-hearing habit formed, in order that we may lay 
the foundation of a known quantity—call it apperceptive mass, 
if you will—with which to attack the printed page. 

We have now gained some further points for our general dis- 
cussion. We have shown that oral work is absolutely essential 
at the beginning of our efforts, that this must be reinforced also 
by writing as anactive agent to produce what we are after, namely, 
the more receptive feature of language acquirement as it is repre- 
sented in reading power. Now on the basis of this discussion, 
what are we justified in saying about the pedagogic character of 
our efforts in the first, second, third and fourth years that shall 
develop this reading power’? The answer to that question will be 
the answer to the query as to how we are to acquire a vocabulary 
in a foreign language. 


Ill. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VOCABULARY 


a) THE FIRST YEAR 


Contrary to general supposition, the first year is of primal 
importance in laying the basis for the acquisition of a vocabulary. 
Just why the matter of vocabulary building should be considered 
the exclusive province of the later years has never been clear 
to me from anything that I have ever read in modern language 
methodology, nor substantiated by common sense. To be sure, 
such work in the first year must of necessity be circumscribed 
compared to the work of the later years, but there certainly is 
justification for some system of vocabulary acquirement in the 
first year, other than the answers given in response to questions 
or “Freie Reproduktion.” 

Since the first year is primarily the “‘speaking’”’ year, that is, 
the year in which to fix the grammatical usage by means of oral 
exercises, it is obvious that intensive work in this direction is 
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desirable. One of the best ways to fix the attention solely upon 
the structure, rather primarily on the structure, is to work with a 
limited vocabulary. The less the total number of words and the 
consequent more frequent repetition within a given period, the 
more easily assimilated they will be. But there is obviously a 
lower limit below which we cannot go, without approaching the 
ridiculous. So there arises at once the question whether one may 
not use some means other than those mentioned by which to 
acquire a vocabulary. 


b) ITS SIZE 


Let us first direct our attention to the problem of the size of 
the vocabulary. In order to get at the problem, we shall analyze, 
first of all, some beginners’ texts from this angle. We shall label 
the texts A. B. C. D. and E. 

A. Contains 284 standard pages,* with a German-English 
vocabulary of 2460 words and an English-German vocabulary of 
1000. 

B. Contains 234 standard pages, with a German-English 
vocabulary of 1200 words and an English-German vocabulary of 
1100 words. 

C. Contains 241 standard pages, with a German-English 
vocabulary of 1550 words and an English-German vocabulary of 
650 words. 

D. Contains 215 standard pages, with a German-English 
vocabulary of 1100 words and an English-German vocabulary 
of 380 words. 

E. Contains 135 standard pages, with a German-English 
vocabulary of 2200 words. 

Undoubtedly allowances must be made for the manner of making 
up a vocabulary. And allowances must be made for the fact that 
a text which bases its vocabulary on the cognate idea is therefore 
less formidable. But after all allowances are made, there seems 
to be a very wide disagreement as to the ideal size for a vocabulary 
for the first year. This variability only becomes conspicuous 
when we examine the figures a little more carefully. 





*A “Standard page’ consist of 300 words. Vocabularies and notes are 
obviously excluded in the study. These figures are based upon studies made 
at the University of Wisconsin by Prof. Chas. M. Purin. 
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Is the vocabulary of ‘‘E’’—2200 words—the right number 
(leaving out of the question whether a book for beginners should 
have the number of pages indicated) or is the ‘‘A’’ figure of 2460 
(less than 300 more than the former), spread over more than twice 
the number of pages, the right one? And if one were obliged to 
use a text, containing English exercises, should one choose “‘A”’ 
with tooo words, or “‘B”’ with 1100 or “C”’ with 650 or “D” with 
380’ It is understood, of course, that many other considerations 
enter into the choice of a textbook. But the amount of vocabulary 
in a given text should at least be one of the important categories 
for the reason given above. If “E”’’ contains 2200 words within 
135 pages, the number of new words to the page, theoretically, 
would be almost 16. The number of times they could reoccur in 
proportion to the standard page of 300 words would be about 20. 
On the other hand, if we take ‘‘B,”’ we find 1200 words, or about 
1000 less than ‘‘E,’’ within 234 pages, or almost 100 pages more 
than “E.’”’ Applying the same process to these figures, we find 
that not quite 5 new words occur to the page, as compared to 16 
in “E,” and that the porportion of this figure to the standard page 
of 300 words is 60 as compared with 20 in the case of “E.” In 
other words, the amount of repetition in the case of one book is 
almost three times that in the other! These data are very illumi- 
nating in view of the fact that we have emphasized repetition 
in the vocabulary and also the necessity for a gradual introduction 
of the new words. Experimental data are not yet at hand as to 
what an ideal vocabulary in the first year should be. But, in the 
absence of such data, our logic tells us that the book, containing 
the greater amount of repetition is the preferable one. 


Cc) HOW SHALL WE PROCEED? 


1. ‘“‘ANSCHAUUNGSUNTERRICHT”’ 


Based upon these theoretic considerations, how shall we proceed ? 
It has already been shown that the use of the mother-tongue 
is undesirable in the acquisition of the new language. It is obvious 
that not only is it not economical, but it is an actual hindrance 
in the acquirement of the new mode and pattern of expression. 
Two languages are two separate sets of habits. Where they are 
spoken together and where great conscious care is not exercised, 
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each language suffers. Each will bear the marks of the other, 
but neither will remain any longer a “‘language.’’ In the case of 
English and German, there are so many positive dissimilarities 
of inflection, word order, idiom, etc., that reference to the English 
harms the making of the new habit in German, in the beginning 
years certainly, less and less as these more fundamental modes of 
expression fix themselves. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the beginner who learns German by the translation 
method, translates words and puts them together after the pattern 
of his mother-tongue. Such wonderful specimens as “Er ist gehen 
die Strasze hinab”’ are points in illustration of the persistance of 
an older and stronger “‘pattern.’’ He simply insists upon express- 
ing himself in the line of least resistance, which he does by translat- 
ing words. That translation doubtless has many arguments in 
its favor, cannot well be denied, but it is of value in direct propor- 
tion to the number of already fixed German habits a student possesses. 
In other words, it will be most useful later in the course. And 
then the student, instead of translating words in terms of his own 
language will transfer ideas in the manner of the German itself. 
So we come to the conclusion that translation at the beginning 
must be avoided, if at all possible.* 

There must be devised, then, means of introducing the stude it 
at once into the element of the foreign language—he must learn 
the language in terms of itself. Now how is this to be accom- 
plished? The answer is ‘““Anschauungsunterricht.”’ It is highly 
‘desirable that the first time a new word isintroduced, it beaccom- 
panied by a strong sensational experience.”’ If we therefore 
present an object, or a picture of an object, or a motion simul- 
taneously with the new word, we shall supply this strong 
sensational experience. 

This object teaching may take one of two general directions 
On the one hand, it mayconcern itself with connecting the new 
foreign symbol—the new word—with an object; as a result, lays 
great emphasis upon the noun, the names of things. On the other 
hand, it concerns itself with connecting the new foreign symbol 
with a series of associated actions; asa result, lays great emphasis 
upon the verb. When these actions are brought together in a 


*The above considerations are entirely omitted in Professor Morgan’s “In 
Defense of Translation” in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. I, No. 7. 
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logical series, they resemble the Gouin Series System. The latter 
in its original form was not an ‘‘Anschauungsmethode.’’ Its 
principle rested on the theory that one should mentally present 
a seriesof connected actions and then express them. In present 
practice the series system is used as object teaching, suiting the 
action to the word. 


2. SPEAKING LEADING TO ‘‘FREIE REPRODUKTION”’ 


By means of pronunciation, perfected in theearly weeks, and the 
gradual introduction to the foreign sentence by means of the 
object teaching, described above, the student has begun to speak, 
in the only sense in which “‘speaking”’ is used in this paper, namely, 
oral practice of the foreign idiom, always with one specific end in 
view, whether it be the drill on some sounds, learning the gender 
of a series of nouns by object teaching, the formation of the present 
tense of verbs by a series of actions, or the development of any 
other grammatical principle. Speaking, as here used, refers to 
oral composition, not conversation. This very distinction between 
the two types of speaking, composition and conversation, is of 
the utmost value for the Direct Method. Jt ts not a conversa- 
tional method at all—it utilizes speaking merely as a means of 
acquiring the fundamental expressive habits which are of such 
primeimportance in the impressive phase of the speech process— 
reading. 

If there is in the minds of most teachers a misconception as to 
the elementary distinction between ‘‘conversation” and ‘‘speaking”’ 
or oral composition, there is almost as much misunderstanding 
of the meaning and purpose of ‘‘Freie Reproduktion.”” This, 
undoubtedly one of the very best ways of acquiring the foreign 
idiom, may discourage if begun too early, or fail of its purpose if 
attempted too ambitiously. In the beginning the correct reading 
(with especial emphasis on good intonation) of a particular text 
should be followed by ‘‘Fragen’”’ and “‘Eintbung’’ of a certain 
grammatical element which is prominent in the constructed text. 
For almost the whole of the first semester this procedure will be 
sufficient. Now and again a good student may be asked to give 
orally or in written fashion the ‘‘content”’ of a given “‘Lesesttick”’ 
after preparation at home. But such work should be assigned 
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only to the very best students. Fluency and correctness should be 
the standards, not freedom of construction. Before the student 
may be assumed to give free reproductions, it must be under- 
stood that he already has some constructions mastered. Other- 
wise the “‘free’’ rendering may lead to precisely the same errors 
as in translation itself, namely a tendency to follow the line of least 
resistance—the pattern of the mother-tongue. Keeping close to 
the text, however, helps build up a German habit. Only when the 
aggregate of such habits is large enough, may the student be 
allowed to produce a text “‘freely.”’ 

Toward the second semester even more students should be 
called upon—after thorough preparation with “Fragen,” ‘“‘gram- 
matische Einubung’’ and home study—to reproduce, first orally and 
then in written form some of the stories. By way of parenthesis, 
two things should be noted here. First, it cannot do one whit 
of harm to have a story memorized in this way. The thing upon 
which the instructor should insist, however, is fluency and excellent 
intonation. The corrolary to that fact is that the correction should 
come at the end of the story, not in the midst of a sentence or para- 
graph or story. Such interruptions can only serve the purpose of 
disturbing the fluency and “‘Satzmelodie’’ and also the coherency 
of the ideas which the student is trying to express. Moreover, 
it will zpso facto discourage the student from further efforts to- 
ward attaining this fluency and intonation. If the “Fragen” 
have been sufficient in number and the “Einibung”’ sufficiently 
thorough and varied, one may leave the rest to take care of itself. 
Certainly there will be errors. To prevent them, one should 
prepare the ground even more carefully. But the habit of render- 
ing a story fluently and coherently is after all of the utmost im- 
portance. The next step in the process is to suggest the rendering 
of a story with changes in persons, ‘‘ich’’ for ‘‘er,”’ “‘wir’’ for ‘‘sie’’ 
and vice versa. It is not of as much practical value to change to 
the second persons “du” and “ihr.’”’ Not only are they much 
more difficult, they are not productive of such gains as the changes 
suggested above, for in reading they are comparatively easily 
recognized and do not occur in any such ratio as the former. 
Another step is to make a change in the tenses, the past or future 
for the present or vice versa. This can be done only after a 
thorough grammatical study of these tenses with many verbs. 
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The instructor may also, by skillful questioning, call the attention 
of the better students to certain changes in the way of similar 
phrases and turns and synonymous expressions found in previous 
stories. Again the warning: only for the best students!* By and 
by these students will of their own accord make changes, not only 
in the way of new constructions used in other stories, but in the 
very mode of expression or arrangement itself. 

So at the end of the first year, the reproduction is freed only 
partly from the book, the better students being allowed to repro- 
duce more freely than the others. ‘Freie Reproduktion” can only 
find its consummation in the later years. It will, however, 
be clear that keeping pretty close to the expressions in the book all 
of the first year will be the very best means, if not the only means, 
of acquiring a correct “Freie Reproduktion”’ later on. We may 
say, then, that this type of work will only then net the results 
expected of it, when the preparation has been thorough and when 
one does not expect too much too early. Here, as elsewhere, 
one makes haste slowly. Such a type of intensive work is of the 
very utmost importance in the acquisition of an active vocabulary. 


3. SPECIFIC METHODS OF ACQUISITION 

We now come to the specific methods of acquisition. A word 
is to a certain extent an abstraction. It exists primarily in an 
entity, in the sentence or the phrase. If this be true, then it fol- 
lows that mnemonic memory must be a memory that deals with 
sentences or phrases. A word only then gains its true significance 
when it stands in relation to other words. In fact, it has now this, 
now that meaning, depending upon its relations. Hence to recall 
a word, the easiest way is to lay up a store of sentences in which 
it is used. Therefore it follows also that speaking—in this case 
that aspect of it which is represented by questions and answers 
and “‘Reproduktion’’—is the very best way of acquiring a word. 
That is the way we learn our mother tongue, incidentally. But 
in the foreign idiom, we are faced with the problem of using 
our time more economically. There must be devised methods, 
which shall produce greater facility than the above alternatives. 
And since we are speaking of the first year, where the problem 





*Cf. in this connection the writer's “Qualitative vs. Quantitative Stand- 
ards” in Monatshefte, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 6-7. 
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is one of building up an active vocabulary, they must be methods 
which shall utilize the sentence as a basis. 

The answer to this question was given in a first yeartext, pub- 
lished several years ago, and which has influenced later books.* 
Every seven lessons there is a review of the words occuring in the 
preceding lessons. Categories are set up, which test the student’s 
knowledge in various combinations. For example, 

1. Wer (Was) ist: dick, lang, jung, alt, glatt, hoch, kurz, usw. 
(To bring out the nouns with the definite and indefinite articles.) 

2. Wovon sind die folgenden Dinge ein Teil: der Fuszboden, 
der Knopf, das Wort, der Buchstabe, die Wand, usw. (To bring 
out the genitive.) 

3. Wie ist: die Tafel, der Bleistift, ein Stuhl, der Fuszboden, ein 
Satz, die Kreide, die Wand, usw. (To bring out the adjectives. 
It should be noted that in each case there may be several 
adjectives.) 

4. Was tut man mit: einem Bleistift, einem Stuhl, einem Buche, 
einem Federhalter, dem Messer, usw. (To bring out the dative.) 

5. Wer (was): beiszt, fangt, totet, friszt, iszt, greift, sieht, usw. 
(To bring out nouns.) 

6. Wo ist: der Tisch, ein Satz, die Tafel, der Hase, der Bauer, das 
Pult, usw. (To bring out the dative.) 

7. Was hort, sieht, fihlt, riecht, schmeckt der Mensch? 

8. Was ist das Gegenteil von: dick, jung, hoch, kurz, scharf, 
klein, usw. 

These are the first categories. All of them contain long lists of 
words, of which these are but the beginning. Later categories 
are more involved. Some are taken at random: 

Wann iszt man sein Frihstiick,seinAbendbrot? wann arbeitet 

man, schlaft man? 

Gebrauchen Sie folgende Ausdriicke in Satzen: auf der Land- 

strasze, auf der Strasze, auf dem Hofe, am Arme, am Boden, 


usw. 
Bilden Sie Satze mit: sitzen, kommen, gehen, reiten, fahren. 

aufstehen, sich hinlegen, hinausgehen, hineingehen, hinaufge- 

hen, hinuntergehen, sich umdrehen. 

begegnen, treffen, usw. 


*Gohdes-Buschek: Sprach und Lesebuch. Holt. 
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Vergleichen Sie die folgenden Worter: 
der Staub, staubig. 
der Hof, héflich. 
der Durst, durstig. 
die Hitze, heisz. 
die Spitze, spitz. 
die Zeit, die Zeitung. usw.* 

Nennen Sie ein Synonym von: sich befinden, aufheben, erschei- 
nen, stehen bleiben, packen, usw. 

Wer arbeitet: auf dem Felde, auf dem See, im Walde, in der 
Werkstatt. 

Gebrauchen Sie mit den folgenden Verben alle mdéglichen 
Substantive. z.B. Er betrat—. Er betrat das Schloss, die 
(meine) Wohnung, das (sein) Haus, die Hohle, den Garten, 
usw. 

Wir besahen—. 
Hast du dir—angesehen? 
Er betrachtete—. usw. 

Was bedeuten die folgenden Worter: abends, morgens, eines 
Tages, heute, morgen, gestern, stundenlang, usw. 

The very fact that a list of words is grouped according to a 
certain category is valuable. The most important part of these 
exercises lies in the fact that they stress the learning of words in 
the sentence, the most economical way in the first year, and that 
they lay the foundation for further vocabulary study in the follow- 
ing years. It is true that structure is the most important con- 
sideration in the first year, but it is also true that until quite 
recently the first year did not concern itself with that other prob- 
lem, ever before the student, the problem of connotation. ‘Toward 
this, such a study, as outlined, will make its contribution. 


d) THE LATER YEARS 
Now how about the second, third and fourth years? In a well- 
planned course, the second year will contain less grammatical 
elements to be acquired than the first year. Even if the passive 
voice, the subjunctive of indirect discourse and unreal condition 
and the modals with dependent infinitives be developed during 





*How much more valuable such a series of words is than the statement of 
rules on word-formation! 
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this second year—and, in an extended course, it is not at all neces- 
sary that all of these be developed—the essential grammatical 
elements of the language which will be used constantly are those 
of the first year. This should call our attention to two things; 
first of all, to the extraordinary necessity of developing a good basis 
in the first year; and secondly, the fact that we have pro- 
portionately less grammatical elements, should allow us during 
this year to pay proportionately more attention to the problem 
of vocabulary or connotation. And if this is true of the second, 
it is even truer of the later third and fourth years. 


I. QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


It should be noted again that to attack any problem, the more 
highly developed the experience, the richer the ‘‘appreceptive 
mass’’ which one can bring to bear, the more certain is one to 
solve the problem. This is especially true in reading a foreign 
language. We must face a new page with as much experience 
as it is possible to muster. First of all, this means that reading 
should be carefully gradated. To read such a text as ‘“‘Immensee”’ 
after an ordinary first year is simply pedagogic suicide. There 
must be a review and a transition text. But not only is it essential 
that we should be careful to grade the difficulty of this reading, 
but we must do it intensively enough and drill sufficiently upon 
the “‘constant’’ vocabulary to fix some elements absolutely. It 
is my personal opinion, based upon considerable observation in 
schools located in widely separated parts of the country, that we 
read from two to three times as much as we should. Not only 
do the students fail to get qualitatively results proportionate to the 
expenditure of time and effort, but, because of these inferior 
results, become disinterested at the realization of their lack of 
power over the foreign idiom. If we read far less than is usually 
suggested and follow such lines of vocabulary building as in the 
first year to begin with, the obvious result when one finishes a 
given text is that the student has mastered a certain vocabulary 
ever thereafter recognizable and useful to him. With this known 
material he attacks the next text, just a bit more difficult, and goes 
through a similar process, adding to his fund. But we are actu- 
ally saving him time. Where under the old system a student 
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looked up a common word perhaps 25 times, we have now taught 
him either a synonym, an antonym, or a derivative, or a dissection 
of the word into its several parts so that he will from this basis of 
association get at the meaning. In short, reading knowledge, 
like any other knowledge, can be gained only through consistent 
intensive work, which involves much repetition, review, and care- 
ful choice. What I have pleased to call the constant vocabulary 
is after all rather limited. To try to do more than this is to fail. 
Words which do not occur frequently should and must be avoided. 
I should like to add that those who insist upon gaining a reading 
knowledge by simply asking the student to read, read, read, 
still have the surprise of their pedagogic experience in store for 
them. Between quality and quantity there should never be any 
question as to the real choice. 


2. DIFFERENCES (N VOCABULARY 


Let us now therefore spend a brief moment with the problem 
involved in the second and third years. For while the vocabulary 
of the first year is concrete, objective, active, the vocabulary of 
the later years add materials which concern themselves necessarily 
with the more subjective and more highly involved concepts, 
which are for most people in any language largely part of the pas- 
sive vocabulary. Nowin this respect the second year is the year 
of transition from the vocabulary that represents the former type 
to that which represents the latter. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the concrete objective vocabulary must be learned first 
and absolutely learned. It is fundamentally essential to the other. 
Practically every more highly involved concept can be analyzed 
into elements of a concrete and objective character. Vocabulary 
building is a matter of making haste slowly. 


3. EXAMPLES OF PROCEDURE 

To give you a practical illustration, let me quote first from 
Geschichte und Sage.* Practically every lesson of this text 
contains some specific helps in the direction of vocabulary build- 
ing. Each lesson also makes a great deal of the idioms which 
occur in the story. A thorough working over of the material 





*Gronow, A. T., Geschichte und Sage. Ginn. 
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by means of this vocabulary building and drill on idioms is abso- 
lutely essential to the later reproduction of the text. 

On page 48 there is suggested: a ‘‘Wiederholung’”’ by means 
of “Synonym” and “Gegenteil’’ exercises. All these words have 
already been given in the vocabularies of the preceding lessons. 

Wiederholung. 

Was ist das Gegenteil von: Das Tal; der Tod; die Insel; der 
Krieg; der Norden; dieStille; die Kindheit; dieSchwache; oft; 
hoch; traurig; viel; hinten; hinter; lang; trocken; leicht; 
faul; demttig; krumm; offen; rechts; tot; aufwarts; breit; 
herrschen; mtinden; gut; den Weg finden; halb? 

Geben Sie Synonyme von: da; lustig; sehr schén; sofort; 
einmal; wiitend; einige Kinder; die Masse; jeden Tag; jedes 
dritte Jahr; seltsam; die See; schnell; manchmal; seit der 
Zeit; sehen; von jetztan; ohne Plan; das Geschenk; sprechen; 
nicht sprechen; naher kommen; die Hand geben; der Platz; 
ein Heer schlagen; der Moment; die Idee; antworten; klar- 
machen; regieren; darum; die Sache macht mir Vergnuigen; 
froh sein; immer; die Freude; das Monument; fassen; die 
Armee; die Schlacht. 

A little later, page 54, there is another exercise, which explains 
itself. It should be indicated that all these words have already 
occurred in the material thus far read. 

Wiederholung (von Stunde 1 bis hier) 

1. Bilden Sie Satze mit folgenden Wortern; handeln; reiten; 
bauen; lagern; blitzen; betteln; zahlen; erzahlen; kleiden; 
tun; schlagen; helfen; ziehen; zurtickkehren;  schreiten; 
duften; heimkehren; schlafen; stellen; versprechen; teilen; 
mitteilen; zerst6ren; dunkel; schén; selten; merkwirdig; 
ahnlich; hoch; neblig. 

2. Bilden Sie Hauptworter aus diesen Wortern und geben Sie 
deren Bedeutung. 

3. Bilden Sie Satze mit folgenden Ausdricken; gefallen; 
befehlen; nachrufen; nachlaufen; bestehen aus; teilnehmen 
an; blicken nach; schauen nach; hinausblicken auf; vorbeilau- 
fen an; vorbeiflieszen an; hinunterschreiten; herkommen; 
hingehen; hangen an; sich interessieren fiir; geschehen; sich 
nahern; nennen; bitten um; Freude haben an; warten auf; 
gegeniiberwohnen; folgen; mitten in; mitten auf; mitten 
durch; glicken; gelingen; halten fir; sich freuen tber; 
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Vergniigen machen; hinaufsteigen; recht haben; verandern; 
sich umsehen nach; in Gang bringen; danken; denken an; 
suchen nach; begegnen; treffen; winken. 

Or take Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut. These first pages 
contain passages so difficult that I have always found it necessary 
to recast them, using so far as possible, Wildenbruch’s own words, 
but making the structure far simpler.* That will account for 
several passages that sound almost like the original text. Again 
all types of vocabulary building, thus far discussed, are illustrated. 
On one thing, however, I wish to place great emphasis, namely, 
that these stem-groups, synonyms, antonyms, and explanations 
are confined as far as at all possible to the words occurring in the 
story. This therefore intensifies the attention upon the particular 
material in hand, and by confining the quantity of material, 
helps to produce better qualitative results. 

(Weil die ersten Paragraphen dieser Geschichte schwierig 
sind, sollen die zuerst etwas einfacher wiedergegeben werden). 

Ich (der Erzahler dieser Geschichte) méchte wissen, ob es 
Menschen gibt, die nicht neugierig sind (Menschen die ganz 
fret von Neugier sind). Ich méchte wissen, ob es Menschen 
gibt, die hinter jemandem, der aufmerksam nach einem unbekann- 
ten Gegenstand ausschaut, vorbeigehen koénnen, ohne neugierig 
zu sein, d.h., ohne dass es sie ein wenig prickelt, der Richtung 
seiner Augen zu folgen, um zu erforschen (entdecken), was jener 
Geheimnisvolles sieht. 

Wenn ich (der Erzahler dieser Geschichte) gefragt wirde, ob 
ich mich zu dieser starken Menschenart zahle, d.h., ob ich mich 
zu denen zahle, die frei von Neugier sind, so weiss ich nicht, 
ob ich ehrlicherweise mit Ja antworten kénnte. Es hat einmal 
einen Augenblick in meinem Leben gegeben, wo es mich nicht 
nur geprickelt hat zu erforschen, was ein anderer Geheimnis- 
volles sah, sondern wo ich sogar dem Prickeln nachgegeben habe, 
wo ich tat, was jeder Neugierige tut. 

Es gibt (es mag Menschen geben; es hat einen Augenblick in 

meinem Leben gegeben), mit Akkusativ, there is (are). Ich habe 

dem Prickeln nachgegeben; geben, give; die Gabe, gift; die 

Aufgabe, assignment. 

Es gibt keine Menschen, die frei von Neugier sind; neugierig, 





*Cf. the writer’s edition, published by Macmillan. 
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curious; der Neugierige, the curious one; ein Neugieriger, 
a curious one. 

Sie sind nicht imstande vorbeizugehen—Sie k6nnen nicht 
vorbeigehen; der Gegenstand, object; stehen, stand. 

Er sieht etwas Geheimnisvolles (Ratselhaftes); das Geheimnis, 
secret; heimlich, secret; unheimlich, uncanny. 

Man schaut aufmerksam nach einem Gegenstand; die Auf- 
merksamkeit, attention; merken, remember; bemerken, notice; 
merkwutrdig, noteworthy. 

Ehrlicherwetse musste der Erzahler nein sagen; die Ehre, honor, 
ehrlich, honest. 

Jedenfalls hat es einen Augenblick gegeben.—Auf alle Falle 
hat es einen Augenblick gegeben; der Fall, the case. 
Nur—bloss. 

Seite 2. 

Der Ort (der Platz, die Stelle) war eine Weinstube. 

Die Stube—das Zimmer; Was bedeutet die Kammer? der 
Raum? der Saal? 

Er war Referendar am (Gericht; der Richter, judge; recht, 
right; richtig, right; das Recht, justice; die Richtung, direc- 
tion. 

Die Weinstube lag an dem grossen Platze und zwar zu ebener 
Erde. Von den Fenstern der Weinstube konnte man den 
Platz nach allen Richtungen tbersehen. Um diese Stunde war 
die Weinstube beinahe leer. Fir mich (den Erzahler der 
Geschichte) war das um so angenehmer, weil ich von jeher 
immer ein Freund der Einsamkeit gewesen bin. 

Die Stube war leer (nicht voll). 

Sie war beinahe leer—Sie war fast leer. 

um diese Stunde—zu dieser Zeit. 

Der Erzahler war ein Freund der Eimsamkeit.—Er wollte allein 
sein; einsam, lonely. 

In der Weinstube waren unser drei; erstens der dicke Kifer, 
der mir (dem Erzahler der Geschichte) Wein (einen goldgelben 
Muskateller) in das Glas goss und zwar aus einer grau verstaub- 
ten Flasche; dann ich selbst—ich sass namlich in einer Ecke 
des winkligen, gemiitlichen Raumes—und endlich noch ein Gast. 
Dieser Gast hatte an einem der beiden gedffneten Fenster 
Platz genommen. Vor ihm auf dem Fensterbrett stand ein 
Pokal Rotwein. Im Munde hatte er eine lange, braun ange- 
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rauchte Meerschaumspitze, aus der er Dampfwolken um sich 
verbreitete. Der Kufer (der Kellner) war dick (nicht dunn oder 
mager). 

Er goss Wein in den Pokal (in das Glas). 

Der Erzahler sass in einer Ecke (in einem Winkel). 

Die Flasche war verstaubt (mit Staub bedeckt, staubig). 

Der Erzahler schlurfte den Wein in sich ein—er trank den Wein 
sehr langsam. 

Er verbreitete Dampfwolken (Qualmwolken) umsich; die Wolke, 
cloud; wolkig, cloudy. 

Dieser Mann hatte einen langen grauen Bart, der sein Gesicht 
umrahmte. Das Gesicht waretwasrotlich, stellenweise blaulich. 
Er gehdrte zu der Kolonie von alten Soldaten; horen, hear; 
das Gehor, sense of hearing; aufhdren, stop; zuhoren, listen to. 
Sie hatten sich in dem freundlichen Ort (in der gemiitlichen Stadt) 
niedergelassen. 

Sie gingen langsam (nicht schnell oder hastig) durch die Strassen 
der Stadt. 

Sie gingen beddchtig durch die Stadt; die Bedachtsamkeit, 
deliberation; denken, think; er dachte an den Mann—he thought 
of the man; der Gedanke, thought; gedankenlos, thoughtless; 
nachdenklich—in Gedanken versunken. 

Demnachst—einen Augenblick spater, darauf. 

Sette 3. 

Sie versammelten sich—sie kamen zusammen. Die Versammlung 
besteht aus Personen; sammeln, collect; die Sammlung 
besteht aus Gegenstanden. 

Eine Wolke schwebte tiber dem Tisch—sie hing uber dem Tisch. 
Man vernahm (hérte) die Stimmen. 

Sie unterhielten sich uber die neuesten Ereignisse.—Sie sprachen 
tiber die neuesten Ereignisse; die Unterhaltung, conversation, 
entertainment; halten, hold; behalten, keep; erhalten— 
bekommen, kriegen, receive; enthalten, contain; der Inhalt, 
contents. 

Der Oberst war ein Stammgast—er kam taglich. 

Er war eine einsame Natur—Er liebte die Einsamkeit. 

Man sah ihn selten (nicht oft). 

Seine Wohnung (Behausung) lag jenseits des Stroms (Flusses). 
Das Wiesengelande—die Wiese+das Land—tract of meadow- 
land. 
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Manchmal (dann und wann, mitunter), ging ich an seiner Woh- 
nung (Behausung) vorbei (voriiber). 
Er blickte unverwandt (ohne sich zu riihren) auf den Platz hinaus. 
Der dicke Kifer war auf das Gebaren des Obersten aufmerksam 
geworden—Er hatte die Andacht des Obersten bemerkt. 
Erlangwetlte sichmituns; die Langweile (lange+ Weile) boredom. 
This, I should say, is the first step in the reading of a particular 
text. It ought to help interpret. After this step has been 
thoroughly covered, then only should there be questions based 
upon the chapter in question. Hereafter also should come what- 
ever grammatical drill is found necessary. Then first should 
come the “Freie Reproduktion”’ of the material. This is un- 
doubtedly a much more thorough process than we usually asso- 
ciate with our work. It is much longer, but it is absolutely the 
shortest way to permanent qualitative results. 





CONCLUSIONS 

If we return now at last to the methods which we discussed at 
the beginning, we shall see, I think, that the grammar-translation 
method, whatever advantages it has, has not sufficiently accented 
this very important matter of vocabulary building. Nor has the 
direct method in many instances made use of this, so very profit- 
able field. The point I wish to make is that it is inherently a 
very vital part of the principles underlying the direct method of 
teaching a modern language. From the very first year on, sucha 
direct method of procedure will do what has not been done in any 
large way as yet in modern language teaching—it will put into 
the hands of students the power to read comparatively fluently 
and with interest a modern foreign language. It is psychologi- 
cally and pedagogically well founded, is practically feasible, and 
produces results. It involves the principle of working intensively 
rather than extensively. It lays the emphasis upon the quality 
of work done as over against the quantity accomplished. 

It is, of course, impossible to do justice to a problem of such 
importance within the scope of this paper. But if I shall have 
called attention to a badly neglected phase of modern language 
teaching, my aim will have been accomplished. 


Joun C. WEIGEL. 
The University of Chicago. 














FURTHER NOTES ON FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION 


The purpose of these pages is to supplement a previous discus- 
sion of the same theme!. What is herein contained (some of it 
possibly an unconscious echo of Bahlsen? and others) is derived 
from devices recently tried out in conventional college classes 
and in some less academic groups interested in war French. Our 
best hope of progress must lie in continued experimentation, 
with reports upon results; but not every such report should be 
expected to present momentous discoveries; even the listing of a 
few modest class-room tricks may be worth while. 

It is not always realized that there are two distinct problems 
in the practical mastery of pronunciation by the learner who uses 
books,—the production of sounds and the comprehension of spell- 
ing; one involves muscular skill (aided by keenness of ear in appre- 
ciating distinctions), and the other demands expertness in an 
orthographic “‘system’’ that may be far from logical or clear. 
These problems are distinct and should be distinguished. The 
word rural, for instance, can be theoretically analysed by anyone; 
we all know how it ought to be pronounced, but few there be who 
turn off French r, 1, and u in the same word with anything like 
success. On the other hand dozgt contains no difficult sounds, 
but no unsophisticated person would ever guess that such a 
combination of letters stands for ‘‘dwa.’’ Could we ignore books 
we might neglect spelling; but until we can do just that, we shall 
have not only to drill in sound production but also to struggle 
with the mysteries of spelling. In this discussion we shall treat 
these problems separately and shall say very little about the 
second; our suggestions have to do chiefly with the major difficulty 
of sound formation. 

In the article in the School Review of which these remarks form 
the sequel a plea was made for a sound phonetic method, for an 
inductive approach, and for the use of the principle of contrast; 
then followed a few suggestions concerning intensive study of 
the various sounds. The additions herein contained are the 





10n the Teaching of French Pronunciation. School Review, XXII, 8. 
2.. Bahlsen: The Teaching of Modern Languages, Ginn and Co. 
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following: (1) Some setting-up exercises through which to apply 
the principles referred to above; (2) A suggestion regarding semi- 
vowels; (3) Exercises on the consonants (particularly finals); 
(4) Quantity; (5) Songs; (6) Spelling. 

1. Setting-up Exercises—As suggested in the School Review 
article, one should begin his study of the vowel sounds, not with 
the finer distinctions (i, é, 6)°, but with the more obvious differences 
(i, ou; i, a, ou). Enlarging upon this principle, experience has 
developed the following ‘setting-up’ exercises which seem to 
have proved useful. (Each phrase should be repeated at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher): 


(x). ou, i; ou, 4, 1, 4: ou, 4; ou, 6,0, 4: 6,0; 4, a: a, i: 
a, é, 6,i; é, é; ou, 6, 0, 4, a, é, 6, 1; ou, 6, 6, 0, 0, A, a, a, a, 6, é, 


é, é, i. 

(2). i, ou; i, a,ou,a;i,a; 1,é6,é¢, a; 6,é; a, 4; a, ou; 4,0, 6, ou; 
o, 6: i, é, 4, a, 4, o, 6, ou; 1, é, 6, 4, 4, a, a, 4, 4, 0, 0, 6, 46, ou. 

(3). ce, ce, u. 

(4). 4,4 @, €; 0,0; co, @; 4, €, 0, &. 

Practice of these sounds may well be accompanied by simple 
phonetic explanations and a list of rough English equivalents. 
The exercises might conceivably be printed; but it is perhaps 
better to have the vowels in some convenient tabular form before 
the class (for instance in the familiar vowel triangle) and for the 
teacher to derive his exercises therefrom by means of the pointer. 
Chorus work will be the usual procedure, but individuals must 
not be overlooked in the crowd. 

One incidental advantage resulting from patient repetition of 
such setting-up exercises expressed in phonetic symbols is that 
the meaning of these symbols becomes so familiar through the 
process that half the battle for phonetic transcription is thus won, 
early and unnoticed. 


3For a discussion of the merits of the International Phonetic Alphabet see 
School Review, XXII., 8, pp. 553-4. In this present article a simple, popular 
alphabet is used because it will be clear to all, even to I. P. A. enthusiasts 
who may not approve of it; whereas the exclusive use of the I. P. A. might 
make our discussion blind for some very worthy people. For elementary 
classes, or for soldiers and others with an immediate practical purpose, there 
seems to be no serious objection to further simplification by ignoring fine 
distinctions; thus I. P. A. [@], [ce], and [®] may be treated as one sound; pos- 
sibly [a] and [a] also. More than one author of a war French manual has 
been wise enough thus to simplify and it may be that the process deserves 
respect 1n peace times. 
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2. Semi-vowels—The real nature of these important sounds, 
experience has taught at least one teacher, is not often accurately 
understood until students are made to see how they are derived 
from the related vowel sounds. Let the class (following the 
pointer) pronounce slowly and carefully ou-1, and then (as the 
pointer makes a quick jerk over the same vowels) let them say w7; 
in like manner we may transform i-a into ya, and u-a into ua.! 
With a simple explanation of the differences between syllabic 
ou, 1, and u and the semi-consonantal w, y, and u we may pass to 
the new setting-up exercises: 

(5). ou, i, wi; ou, 6, wé; ou, é, wé; ou, a, wa; ou, a, wa; 
ou, 0, wo; ou, 6, w6; ou, ou, wou; ou, ce, Woe; OU, Ce, We; 
ou, u, wu’; ou, 4, wa; ou, €, we; ou, 0, WO; ou, Ce, wee. 

(6). i, ou, you; i, 6, y6; i, 0, yo; 1, 4, ya; i, a, ya; i, é, yé; 
i, 6, yé; i, i, yi; i, oe, yoe; i, ce, yor; i, u, yu; i, 4, ya; i, @, ye; 
i, O, yO; i, Ge, yor; 

(7). u,i, ui; u, é, ué; u, é, ué; u,a,ua; 4, ua; u, u, 0, uo; 
u, 6, ud; u, ou, uou; u, Oe, Uce; U, Ce, uce; U, U, UU; U, 4, ua; 
u,é, ue; u, 0, uo; U, &, ue. 

3. Consonant Exercises—The vowels and semi-vowels having 
been successfully introduced, we may now undertake a systematic 
study of consonants, beginning with initials. All but r, 1, # [p]— 
and perhaps d and t—may be introduced with but little comment; 
but even these easier consonants may well be practiced (1m inttial 
position) in combination with all the vowel sounds, some or all 
of the setting-up exercises being used for this purpose; we shall 
thus get at least a useful review of the vowel difficulties with 
various consonant neighbors. It is usually interesting to pay 
incidental attention to the difference between the voiced and voice- 
less consonants, which may well be written beside our vowel 
table in two parallel columns (9, k, t, f, s, sh; b, d, g, v, 2, 7)°. 

The more difficult consonants (in particular r and 1) should be 


‘It is at least an open question whether the beginner derives any practical 
benefit from having the semivowel [4] treated as a distinctly different sound 
from the vowel [y] needing a separate symbol. 

5Such combinations as wu are not French and practice of them has no 
value beyond the realm of gymnastics. The teacher may well omit such 
fantastic sounds. 

®Teachers will find it convenient to put the vowel table and accompanying 
symbols into some permanent form,—say on good cardboard in an old picture- 
frame. 
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practised with the greatest care, first of all before or between vowels. 
Some attention may well be paid to initial d and t; but initial # 
is perhaps a mere accomplishment. 

Trouble will sometimes arise in passing from a consonant to a 
following vowel even when the student can pronounce correctly 
each sound by itself; thus fée will insist on becoming ‘“‘feh-ee’’ 
and faux will degenerate into ‘‘foh-oo.’"’ To preserve the correct 
vowel sound one should form the lips in the necessary position 
before beginning the consonant and then endeavor to form the 
latter without disturbing this lip-position any more than is neces- 
sary. Help in this direction will be derived from exercises which 
place the vowel before the consonant as well as after; thus:— 

oufou, fou; 6f6, f6; ofo, fo; Afa, f4; afa, fa; éfé, fe; éfé, fé; 
ifi, fi; oefoe, foe; cefce, foe; ufu, fu; afa, fa; efé, fe; ofo, fo; 
cefce, foe. 

And so on for the other consonants. Be sure that the stress 
is kept on the second syllable. 

In final position no consonant is to be complacently passed over 
as ‘‘easy.”” In fact, as the important article of Prof. James L. 
Barker points out’, there are really no final consonants in French 
at all; ‘‘all end consonants in French, if analyzed with respect 
to the manner of their production, are not final at all, but initial, 
that is, produced by means of a following explosion.’’ Careful 
attention to this peculiarity of French consonants will not only 
eliminate our slovenly American pronunciation, so disastrous 
to good clear finals in general, but will also usually help the learner 
to conquer the specific difficulties of r and / when other means 
fail. The point to remember is that every French “‘final’’ con- 
sonant should, during the early stages of one’s progress in pronun- 
ciation, be followed by a sort of light @ or e (I. P. A. [ce] or [9]),— 
“coming up for breath,’’ as it were, to give clearness and character 
to the so-called ‘‘final.”” It may be admitted that this sort of 
pronouncing is an exaggeration, but it is one that will do no pos- 
sible harm, at least to the beginner. 

Turning back again to the seven exercises on vowels and semi- 
vowels, we now review some of them, postfixing each of the several 





7 Modern Philology, X1V., 7, End Consonants and Breath-Centrol in French 
and English. 
’For details consult Prof. Barker’s article. 
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consonants, easy and difficult alike, each consonant being fol- 
lowed by @. It may be noted that certain combinations (é+final 
consonant, open o+2°) seldom if ever occur; students should be 
warned against these un-French sounds, which might be elimi- 
nated from the exercises. 


4. Quantity—Final vowels are short, but the question of quan- 
tity emerges as soon as one introduces exercises containing vowels 
followed by consonants. At this point, then, the question of 
length may be judiciously raised. Many of us may have hesi- 
tated hitherto to inject this extra complication into the elementary 
stages of our difficult subject, though we must have all noticed 
that a proper consideration of quantity is essential to a good 
‘‘accent,’”’ and that some good pronouncers never reach perfection 
because of failure to consider this element of speech. 

The matter can really be made quite simple. We may first 
present to the eye—by a slight addition to our vowel table—the 
only two rules for quantity that are essential. Explaining that 
the semicolon is used to indicate length, we place that sign after 
a, 6, @, a, @,0 @, in our class chart of sounds and instruct students 
to dwell on each of these seven vowels thus marked every time 
they meet it in our exercises with a consonant following it; and then 
we explain that four consonants and one semi-vowel lengthen any 
vowel they follow, which fact we indicate on our chart by inserting 
a list of these five sounds each preceded by the semicolon,—thus: 
‘Vv, :j, :z, :r'°, xy. It will of course be explained that no vowel is 
ordinarily long unless it is in the final syllable and is followed by 
a consonant''. If these details are introduced one at a time 
there will be no difficulty in mastering them. It would seem that 
the use of the quantity marks in the chart will at least fix certain 
facts in the student’s mind so that subsequent study of length 
in connection with orthography will present few difficulties; and 
that the emphasis upon quantity in the exercises will so train the 
ear that words will later tend to be correctly pronounced almost 
unconsciously. 

5. Songs—There is certainly nothing new or original in the 


%Except in philosophe. 
10Phonetically final. 


nit ~~ befof interest to add that y is the only semivowel that may follow 
a vowel. 
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suggestion that singing may be made useful in language instruc- 
tion, but the rediscovery of its value, even for decorous college 
classes, may encourage those hesitant to attempt such a radical 
method. The singing itself, if one prefers, may be reserved 
for use in informal groups outside of class, but at least the words 
of the songs may be learned, explained and carefully pronounced 
in the most dignified classes. When one sees a group of middle- 
aged ‘‘Y”’ men training for overseas work take up Frire Jacques 
and sing it lustily from morning till night for a month, when 
one comes to an early morning class to find S. A. T. C. men (and 
beginners at that) singing on their own account La Marseillatse, 
which they had begun to learn in class, one begins to realize that 
a new note has been struck. In addition to the obvious increase 
of interest and enthusiasm, we may be certain that some of the 
language has been implanted in the memory through rythmic 
repetition, but best of all (from the view-point of the pronuncia- 
tion enthusiast) is the practice in sound,—the language element 
that singing may be said to emphasize above all. 

Songs should be given to our students in phonetic form, with the 
“correct” spelling and the meaning added, if you will. Students 
who have already had some French are found to need the tra- 
ditional spelling more than beginners, such is the slavery to the 
written word! 

6. A final word as to spelling. Our constantly repeated 
exercises using phonetic symbols as the medium of a common 
understanding will have created a complete familiarity with this 
enlightened method of representing sounds and will thus have 
gone far to break down the prejudice against ‘‘ phonetic spelling.”’ 
But, of course, our students wish to learn to read and write French 
as the French do; and, besides, we cannot e<pect to teach them 
much without using books printed in the traditional spelling, so 
we must naturally do something to bridge the wide gap between 
sounds and their dreadfully misleading representatives in ‘‘correct’’ 
French. One device that will help this process is the informal, 
off-hand remark about the relation between genuine words and 
certain sound exercises which are used; for instance é, @, with m 
prefixed, gives mé me (=mes mains). Furthermore we may now 
and then construct a vowel triangle consisting of words having 
some vital significance; thus: 
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Lille Bruges Toul 
Douai Meuse Vosges 
Aisne (Reims) Meurthe (Verdun) Somme (Mons) 
Marne 


ChAalons (France) 


Or these from some early chapters in a well-known French course: 


qui mur rouge 
été -reux jaune 
bel (pin) heu-(un) robe(monde) 
parle 


Ame(danse) 


livre plus tout 
thé feu vos 
lettre(bien) feuille(un) bonne(tombe) 
poire 
pas(quand) 

Or one made up of words all beginning with the same consonant: 
fie!” fut fou 
fée feu faux 
féte(fin) fort (font) 

fade 
fable(fange) 


We shall need also some systematic summary of spelling; such 
may be found in a special manual of pronunciation, in the intro- 
ductory chapter of our lesson book, or in a simple tabulation 
prepared by the teacher. At any rate the student should get these 
facts and should every day apply them by pronouncing a certain 
amount of normal French from the printed page. 


Puitip H. CHURCHMAN. 
Clark College. 





Incomplete. 





THE FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY 
FourtTH YEAR FRENCH! 
Aims and Attainments 


At the end of French IV, which is the equivalent of a junior 
college course, the pupil understands spoken French, writes that 
language with a fair degree of correctness and translates at sight, 
with few errors, such English as is found in Jaques’ ‘‘ Intermediate 
French.” In literature, he has studied in some detail (see below) 
the Romantic group, and has gained a general idea of the move- 
ment of French literature from early times to the present. This 
work has been done by the so-called laboratory method, which 
means that the pupil has worked on the material himself, has had 
much practice in the discussion of such questions as could arise 
out of the course, and in the writing of reports on books read. 
He is ready for such courses as are described under numbers 7, 8, 
9, 16 of the Department of French of Harvard University, courses 
on special periods of literature and for advanced language work. 


Subject Matter and Methods 


The class work is conducted in the same way as in French III 
and the course of literature, around which the oral and written 
work centers, is given informally and practically, with the technical 
summing up at the end. 

Oral work continues, with progress along the several lines 
described in the third year course. There is special emphasis, 
at the beginning of the course, on pronunciation and practice in 
reading. The matter for reading is from class texts or from books 
referred to, and the standard for the pupil is to read with correct- 
ness, with a certain rapidity, and in such a manner that he can 
be understood by the others. To speak as well as the teacher is 
what the pupil is to work for in the fourth year. He does not 
reach that standard, of course, but he does better by trying to 





‘Written by members of the French Department of the University High 
School and Elementary Schools, University of Chicago, Arthur G. Bovée, 
Head of Department, Frances R. Angus, Josette E. Spink, Ethel Preston, 
Katharine Slaught. 
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than he otherwise would. The stories and other matter read to 
the class for reproduction, dictation, or notes, are chosen from the 
authors of the course of literature. The topics for class con- 
versation are more numerous, and are carried further as the 
vocabulary and interests of the class dictate. The pupil is 
encouraged to express his own opinion, the teacher gives his, and 
the question is argued out, the pupil being urged to think for him- 
self and not to accept the conclusions of others unless he sees the 
force of the reasoning. From these informal conversations, as in 
French III, the teacher gains an insight into the pupil’s mind, is 
able to direct his work to the best advantage, to give him special 
exercises for his particular failings, to suggest work that will 
correlate with his English literature or other studies for the 
“long” papers or essays. It is in these talks that the future work 
is discussed, the various possibilities shown, and the desirability 
made evident of getting a mastery of a subject to which one has 
already given so much time. 

The translation book, Jaques’ ‘Intermediate French,” is used for 
sight translation in class (usually written on the board, as ex- 
plained in Third Year French); then the French model in the first 
part of the book is read and the work is gone over at home. There 
is further practice in the various types of translation as described 
under French III. For rapid sight translation from English 
into French, sections from the Introduction to “‘Hernant,”’ etc., are 
used. 

Letters are written from time to time and a few long papers 
during the year. The long book-analysis is on a novel of Hugo 
or Balzac; another long paper is based on some aspect of the 
Romantic School that interests the individual pupil and upon 
which he wishes to put some extra work (e.g., Le drame romanti- 
que, la tragédie et la comédie, les poétes romantiques, etc.); 
another paper represents the pupil’s special interest (e.g., 
L’aveuglement et la mort dans quelques-unes des piéces de 

faeterlinck et Synge; Trois Avares-Harpagon, Grandet, Silas 
Marner; La piéce “‘bien-faite,”’ etc.). The pupils realize per- 
fectly that they are only clearing the way for more advanced work, 
that these papers are a very elementary treatment of the subject, 
that what they are doing is thorough as far as it goes, but that it 
moves within the defined limits of the course. 





Same ne ee eater eo 
a - . oy ae 
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What is said of the examination in the third year applies here. 
It is made a part of the course, not given merely to fix the standing 
of the pupil. Every book read at home is discussed in class and 
is written up by the pupil. One or more poems of each author 
are learned by heart. 

Grammar study has been completed in the third year, but 
there are constant reviews and applications of rules. Note-books 
are used as in third year. About the same amount of home work 
is given as in the previous year, but the pupil has more liberty 
with regard to the time of his home reading. The work on class 
texts must, of course, be prepared day by day. 

It is to be understood that the training of the pupils to under- 
stand, to speak, and to write French receives always the major 
part of the attention and that the course of literature as worked 
out here contributes to that end. Varied matter, richer matter, 
is constantly needed to enrich the pupil’s language and ideas, 
and it is found in the books read and discussed. The books chosen 
must interest him, must be within his power of comprehension, 
if he is to draw full benefit from them as regards both language 
and ideas. To work intelligently he must also realize that what 
he is doing is part of a whole and that he must attach his present 
work to a wider field. 

The teacher talks over with the class, the first day, the possibili- 
tes of fourth year work and reasons are discussed for choosing 
the first half of the nineteenth century for somewhat detailed 
study with a general survey course, which will be worked in 
gradually, as the need is felt. The general background is neces- 
sary for the understanding of a particular period, so that the pupil 
will not consider it as suspended in the air. It also orients him in 
choosing his college work, for he has had a taste of different 
periods, sees their relation to one another, and realizes that they 
form one whole. 

The course is begun by reading in class* ‘‘le Merle blanc,”’ where 
de Musset’s later attitude toward the Romantic movement is 
shown, and where some characteristics of the Romantic school 
are described in satirical vein. It amuses the pupil, and obliges 
him to review or acquire some ideas on the history of that time. 





*Class text means detailed study for language and ideas, and as literature 
(French III). 
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There is gathered up what the pupil has already learned of the 
Romanticists, of the Revolution, of the causes leading to it, its 
results, and its effect on literature. He is then ready to go back 
to the precursors, to Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, to 
discuss their works, to read extracts from them (at home and 
in class), to talk of their lives and influence, and then to read 
over in class (to be studied afterwards at home) what is in the 
textbook, ‘‘ Histoire de la littérature francaise’ par Abry, Audic et 
Crouzet. 

Of Chateaubriand, ‘“‘ René’ and ‘Atala’ are read at home; 
and extracts from ‘‘ Mémoires d’outre-tombe,” ‘“‘le Génie du chris- 
tianisme,”’ are read either in class or at home. The extracts from 
Mme de Staél (fewer in number) are from ‘‘Corinne,”’ ‘‘de |’ Alle- 
magne,” “‘de la Littérature.”’ The reading of de Musset is then 
continued. ‘‘ Trois Comédies”’ is read in detail, some of his poetry* 
is gradually worked in, and talks on his life, role, works. Then 
the class reads and studies what is in the History of Literature, 
making the omissions or additions desired. Extracts from 
“Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet,”’ selections from Sainte-Beuve and 
other critics’ on de Musset, are read to the class. ‘Pierre et 
Camille’ is read at home. Along with this work Romanticism 
is traced back through its immediate precursors to Rousseau and 
his disciple Saint-Pierre, and some general idea of the eighteenth 
century is given; then later, in connection with Hugo and versifi- 
cation (Bowen’s “Lyrics,” Canfield’s ‘Lyrics,’ Introduction of 
Schinz’s Verse of Hugo and Preface of ‘“‘Hernanz’’), there is dis- 
cussion of the classics of the seventeenth century and of the free 
verse to be found in Racine and in Lafontaine, then of the six- 
teenth century with Ronsard. 

Of Hugo, ‘‘Hernant” and from twenty to thirty of the poems 
are read inclass. There is a discussion of his life, his personality, 
his works, then the History of Literature is studied. One of his 
novels mentioned below is read at home. For most of the pupils 
this is the third novel of Hugo. On this one they write a long 
paper—a critical analysis. In the meantime Lamartine’s poetry 
has been taken up—'‘le Lac’’ and five or six other poems—with a 





‘See what is said on teaching poetry in third year. M. L. J., p. 315. 
‘Other critics cited or consulted by the class during the year are: Faguet, 
Brunetiére, Lanson, Doumic, Pellissier. 
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consideration of his work as a whole and what he stands for in 
the Romantic movement. Extracts from the Preface of his works 
and from his works themselves are read in class and at home. 
‘‘Graziella’”’ or ‘* Jeanne d’Arc’’ is also read at home. While work- 
ing along with the poets of the Romantic school, the class reads 
at sight (studying afterwards at home) ‘‘le Jeu de l’amour et du 
hasard”’ in connection with the general course, for variety in class 
work, and for the real interest and value of this comedy. Along 
with the study of Balzac and Gautier there is a forward look 
into the development of literature in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century with its Realists, Parnassians, Symbolists, and 
Modernists. The general course is completed (save for what will 
be done with ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’) by the extracts read during 
the course of the year from ‘‘Chanson de Roland” (Fabre), etc., 
of the earlier centuries. (See list below). The old French (in 
“Chrestomatiie du Moyen-Age’’) is shown to the pupils, so that 
they may realize the changes the language has undergone and 
look forward to the study of old French after they have acquired 
a good knowledge of the modern language and literature. 

In the last months ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ is taken in class as a 
manifestation of the later romantic movement and as one of the 
most interesting and beautiful plays of the world. The French 
being very difficult, it is read first in class, then each section studied 
athome. En passant, the various subjects necessary for the under- 
standing of the text are taken up (les Précieuses, les salons, the 
real Cyrano de Bergerac, his life, his works), showing the pupil 
the reality of the revival of this romantic part of the seventeenth 
century. Inthis connection ‘‘les Femmes savantes,’’‘‘les Précteuses 
ridicules,”’ and “‘les Fourberies de Scapin’”’ are read partly in class 
and finished at home. 

In the informal class discussions, as noted before, the teacher 
calls the attention of the pupil to the various channels of future 
study. Every opportunity is taken to attach his work to what 
has preceded and followed. For instance, when working on 
‘““Hernant,”’ the drama of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries is spoken of. Outside the class a play of each 
of the three great classicists is read; in class the play of Marivaux, 
and outside, ‘‘le Barbier de Séville,” as the first specimen of the 
“‘well-made”’ play, since carried to such excess in France. Plays 
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from Scribe, Labiche, Brieux (see reading list of third year) are 
read or have already been read, and so the pupil learns to dis- 
tinguish the play where technique is the only ideal, the play in 
which there is the combination of technique and theme, and 
finally the play in which theme predominates. 

The following table shows the work done on the subjects of 
Romanticism, Revival of Romanticism, and General View of 
French Literature. The ‘Histoire de la littérature’ is studied® with 
regard to the authors of the first group and consulted from time 
to time with regard to the second. 











Romanticism 
Selections read 
Author Detailed Study in Class Home Reading 
de Staél Extracts from: 


Corinne, de 
l’Allemagne, de 
la Littérature 





Chateaubriand Extracts from: 
les Martyrs, le 
Génie du chris- 
tianisme, Mé- 
mories d’outre 





tombe. Atala and René 
de Musset le Merle blanc, Extractsfrom Pierre et Ca- 
Trois Comédies, Lettres de Du- mille or 
les Nuits,and puis et Croisilles, and 
sixtotenother Cotonet. Il ne faut jurer 
poems. Extractsfrom de rien. 


Sainte-Beuve’s 
Essay on de 
Musset 








®See Method, p. ooo. 
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le Lac and six 
to ten other 
poems 


Extracts from 
Jocelyn, les 
Confidences, et 
Préface de ses 
oeuvres. 


Graziella 
or 
Jeanne d’Arc 





Hugo 


Hernani, 
Twenty to 
thirty of the 
principal poems 


One of the fol- 
lowing: Notre- 
Dame, les Tra- 
vailleurs de la 
Mer, Quatre- 
vingt-treize, les 
Misérables 
(American edi- 
tion) 





de Vigny 


Moise, le 
Loup, Samson 


A few other 
poems; Episodes 
de Servitude et 
Grandeur Mili- 
taires, Chatter- 
ton. 





Gautier 


Poems in 
Canfield’s 
Lyrics 


Jettatura or le 
Roman de la 
Momie 





Dumas 


Henri III et Sa 
Cour, Comment 
je devins auteur 
dramatique. 





Sand 


la’ Mare au 
Diable, or Fa- 
dette 





Stendahl 


Work and influence talked of; nothing read. 
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Mérimée A few short Eight to ten 
stories—accord-short stories 
ing to what the 
pupils have al- 
ready had. 





Balzac Eugénie Gran- 
det, Cousin 
Pons, or Pére 
Goriot (Ameri- 
can edition) 





Michelet Extracts (Holt) 





Revival of Romanticism 





Rostand Cyrano de Extracts from In connection: 
Bergerac Cyrano’s works: les Femmes 
Entretiens Savantes, les 
pointus, le Précieuses 
Pédant joué ridicules, les 
etc. Fourberies de 
Scapin of 
Moliére 





General View of French Literature 





Detailed Study: le Jeu de l’amour et du hasard (Marivaux) 





Class and Home Selections from: Chanson de Roland, (Fabre) 
Reading: Aucassin et Nicolette, (Michaut). Lafontaine, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint- 

Pierre, Ossian, Byron. 





Home Reading: Pathelin (Bruey), l’Avare or le Misanthrope, 
le Cid, le Barbier de Séville, some Maeter- 
linck, and what is noted under other headings. 
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Text Books 
The pupil has the school and University libraries to draw from. 
He needs for himself the dictionaries noted under French III and 
the class texts: 


Histoire illustrée de la 
littérature francaise Abry, Audic et 
Crouzet Didier 
le Merle blanc de Musset in Buffum’s Short 
Stories, used in 
third year 


Trois Comédies de Musset Heath 
French Lyrics Canfield Holt 
Hernani Hugo (Matzke) Holt 
Poetry, Hugo (Schinz) Heath 
Atala and René Chateaubriand Nelson 
Jeu de l’amour et du 

hasard Marivaux Heath 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand (Kuhns) Holt 
Fifty Fables Lafontaine American Book Co. 
Intermediate French Jaques Ginn 


Books of reference on desk for consultation: Chrestomathie du 
Moyen-Age (Langlois et Thomas). Aucassin et Nicolette (G. 
Michaut), Bowen’s Lyrics. de Musset (Kuhns) Selections of 
Pellisson, Premiéres Méditations (Lamartine), les Destinées (de 
Vigny). Histoires de la littérature francaise by Lanson, Doumic. 
Pellissier, Faguet. 
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Grammaire de Conversation et de Lecture. Cours Complet. 
By Daniel Créhange Rosenthal and Victor Chankin. H. 
Holt & Co. 1918. vili+423 pp. Price $1.32. 


The ‘‘Grammaire de Conversation et de Lecture”’ of Rosenthal and Chankin 
offers an exceedingly practical combination of the direct and grammatical 
methods. Each lesson opens with a passage of connected French, which 
with a little ingenuity on the part of the teacher can readily be explained 
without recourse to English, and with the books closed: When the books 
are opened the pupil finds before him the passage of connected French, a sec- 
tion of French questions forcing a lively reworking of the material, and a 
French exercise which by the use of blanks calls to his attention the gram- 
matical difficulties in the following way: ‘‘Montrez-moi—brosse et—canif.”’ 
In addition to this material built up according to the principles of the direct 
method, the pupil finds a French-English vocabulary classified according to 
parts of speech and arranged not alphabetically but according to the ap- 
pearance of the words in the text. This has the great advantage of forcing 
the student back to the sentence as a unit rather than the word and helps him 
to follow a connected line of thought in French. There is also a clear explana- 
tion in English of the grammar involved and an English exercise. This six- 
fold division, French text, French questionnaire, French exercise, French- 
English vocabulary, English explanation, and English exercise, is continued 
in every one of the sixty-four lessons, followed by an appendix containing 
setting-up exercises, proverbs, and all the important irregular verbs. The 
book is preceded by a table of contents and followed by French and English 
vocabularies and an index. Foot-notes are reduced to a minimum and the 
printed page is a delight to the eye because of its excellent spacing and its 
judicious use of heavy type for emphasis. 

Every provision is made for keeping the atmosphere of the lesson French 
by introducing gradually the necessary grammatical vocabulary accompanied 
at first by the English: ‘‘Remplacez le tiret par le pronom interrogatif con- 
venable (Replace the dash by the suitable interrogative pronoun).” At 
pleasing intervals pupil and teacher come upon a French picture offering free 
play to the ideas of the teacher as it is not made a part of the lesson. The 
grammatical progression is excellent and is derived from a text which does 
not hesitate to introduce at once such verbs as ‘mettre’ and “prendre.” 
“Etre” is reserved for the eighth lessen and “avoir” for the eleventh. Noth- 
ing but the present tense is used in the first twelve lessons. The vocabulary 
of the first ten lessons deals entirely with the activities of the class-room. 
Such subjects as the family, John’s birthday, and Mary and the hidden 
box of candy then follow. The vocabulary progresses rather rapidly, and 
lays the emphasis on the noun rather than the verb. The vocabulary of the 
first fourteen lessons includes 103 nouns, 49 verbs, 28 adjectives, 26 adverbs, 
24 phrases, 18 prepositions, and 15 pronouns, a total of 275 words. In this 
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connection it is well to stress the warning given by the authors in the preface, 
that at least three or four days must be spent on each lesson. Would it not 
have been better perhaps to have split the lessons into smaller units adapted 
to a single day’s work? The analysis given of the first fourteen lessons indi- 
cates the wealth of material contained in the entire book. Fifty lessons 
will carry the student through all the grammatical knowledge that should be 
included in the first year of high-school and give him a vocabulary rather above 
the average first-year vocabulary in extent. There are two features of the 
book which deserve special mention: the admirable review lessons which 
synthesize the preceding material, and the careful introduction of irregular 
verbs in connection with interesting reading matter. 

The one great drawback to this work is the treatment of pronunciation. 
The statements made are inadequate and unscientific. If followed exactly, 
bad results would be produced. In the treatment of vowels no effort is made 
to tell the exact position of the lips and tongue. In the discussion of conson- 
ants, the statement is made that consonants are pronounced as in English 
or approximately so. This is precisely the worst thing to tell a student who 
must be impressed with the necessity of discarding his usual habits of speech. 
The best way to make a student sensitive to the difference between a French 
and an American “‘l,” for example, is to show him that it is the position of 
the tongue that makes the difference. Such omissions assume a great deal 
of additional instruction on the part of the teacher. The same is true of the 
first lesson, which introduces all of the French vowel sounds except the closed 
“eu.” This does no harm if the first lesson has been preceded by a slow initia- 
tion into French sounds; otherwise, it is pedagogically wrong. Consideration 
of these facts leads to the following conclusions: Either the statements in 
regard to pronunciation should be made completely accurate or they should 
be omitted altogether and teachers should be referred for matters of pronun- 
ciation to a manual such as the phonetic manual of Wilkins, Nitze, and Par- 
menter, University of Chicago Press or The Knowles-Favard “Perfect French 
Possible,’’ D. C. Heath & Co. 

A much less important criticism is suggested by the following sentences 
in the English exercises: ‘‘What do you put the boy’s grammar on?” p. 29. 
‘“‘What are the pupils erasing the sentences with?” p. 36. Why the preposi- 
tion at the end of the sentence when it makes equally bad French and Eng- 
lish? Occasionally the English isodd: ‘To whom does the teacher pronounce 
the words?”’ p. 33 ‘‘How do you say ‘on me’?”’ p. 41. 

On the whole, however, the book deserves high commendation, and it seems 
as if it could not fail to give fine results in the hands of a good teacher. 
University High School, University of Chicago. ETHEL PRESTON. 


Tres Comedias por Jacinto Benavente, edited by John Van Horne. 
D.C. Heath&Co.,1918. 12mo. xxxvi+ 189pp. Price 72 cents. 


Spanish Fables in Verse, edited with introduction and vocabulary 
by Elizabeth C. Ford andJ.D.M.Ford. D.C. Heath & Co., 
1918. 12mo. xxii+.132pp. Price 60 cents. 
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El Si de las Nifias por Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, with 
notes, vocabulary and exercises by Percy Bentley Burnet. 
Henry Holt &Co.,1918. 12mo. vi+175pp. Price 64 cents. 


Tres Comedias of Benavente edited by Dr. John Van Horne of the University 
of Illinois is the first of a series of contemporary Spanish texts projected by 
the D. C. Heath Co. under the general editorship of Professor Federico de Onis. 
Teachers of Spanish should note in the general introduction to the series 
written by Professor Onis the sentence, ‘‘El estudio practico del espafiol, para 
ser verdaderamente practico y eficaz, requerird en el mayor grado posible el 
conocimiento y el uso de las obras puramente literarias.’"” The general editor 
notes also the rather extraordinary fact that most available texts in Spanish 
are works of Spanish writers of the later 19th century and that American 
editors have paid little attention to the very noteworthy new school of Spanish 
writers. 

It has long been a matter of surprise that Benavente should not be repre- 
sented among the Spanish authors for the use of American students. He began 
writing some twenty-five years ago. His plays, running the whole gamut of 
dramatic production from the lightest farce to the depths of modern tragedy, 
are written with a grace, a sureness of taste and a cosmopolitanism that 
make Benavente a writer of infinite charm to the non-Spaniard, who is inclined 
at times to regret that the 19th century Spanish dramatists have not studied 
French drama more closely and profitably. 

Dr. Van Horne has chosen for the present text Sin Querer, Los Intereses 
Creados and De Pequetias Causas. All these are perhaps to be classed among 
the lesser works of the author and illustrate his irony in its lighter phases. 
It is to be regretted that a play showing his more serious preoccupations was 
not included in the selection, though these, of course, usually present some diffi- 
culties to an editor who must remember the fact that all of our texts must 
have in view mixed classes in a country that is still Puritanical in its prudish- 
ness. Among the lesser plays, however, the present selection is a most happy 
one. 

Besides the introduction to the series by the general editor, Tres Comedias 
contains two others: one short and in Spanish to be translated by the students, 
the other a critical discussion in English of the works of Benavente. Thisisa 
careful and well written study of the development of the ideas and method 
of the dramatist, including summaries of the more striking of the serious 
plays. The notes and vocabulary are up to the high standard set by the 
introduction. The book is intended for students who “‘have had one year of 
Spanish”’ presumably in college. The notes, chiefly grammatical in character 
and well adapted to broadening the student’s knowledge of the facts of the 
language, are correct and clearly expressed. The vocabulary, so far as 
examined, is complete and gives adequate meanings for all special uses and 
idomatic phrases. 

Dr. Van Horne is to be congratulated on having produced a competently 
edited text fully up to the best traditions of American scholarship. It is to 
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be hoped that this will not be his only effort in producing satisfactory Spanish 
texts for the use of American students. 


From the same publishing house comes Spanish Fables in Verse. edited by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford and his sister, Miss Elizabeth C. Ford. This collec- 
tion contains sixteen fables of Iriarte, eighteen of Samaniego, three of Hartzen- 
busch, ten of the Chilean Daniel Barros Grez, and four of Campoamor, fifty- 
one in all; and is offered as an introduction to Spanish fabulists and also as 
material for memorizing. The slight critical apparatus, which includes a 
brief discussion of writers of fables and of Spanish prosody, and a vocabulary, 
indicates that the editors had primarily in view the second of these two objects. 

Spanish fables in themselves are not of first rate importance as literature 
and those of Iriarte especially, with their morals applicable to the literary 
controversies of the later 18th century, are not of special interest, but the col- 
lection should prove useful to teachers who are coming to see the importance 
and value of memory work. 


El Si de las Nifias, now edited for the third time in a school edition in this 
country, would seem from the number of editions to share with El Capitan 
Veneno the honor of being the most widely read text in Spanish. The earlier 
well known editions by Professor Ford and Professors Geddes and Josselyn 
antedate by many years the present popularity of Spanish, and the new editor 
has apparently felt that there was need of an edition better adapted for use 
with younger pupils of less linguistic equipment. He has entered upon his 
task with praiseworthy zeal, providing rather full notes and exercises for oral 
practice, in addition to an introduction and a vocabulary. Abundant use of 
parallel passages shows that he has read widely in the other works of his author. 
In spite, of all this, however, the edition leaves much to be desired. 

The introduction is a mere outline, the-kind of an article one would expect 
to find in a note or in a biographical dictionary. The account of the author’s 
life is too vague to be of any assistance in placing him in the history of Spanish 
literature, and little or nothing is said of the importance of the play itself. 

The text is ‘“‘that of the edition of 1806." It differs, nevertheless, in some 
twenty instances from the reading of the Ford text, also of that year, and con- 
forms neither to the Geddes and Josselyn text nor to that of the B. A. E., the 
only other one accessible tothereviewer. Still greater discrepancy between the 
Ford text and that of the present edition is to be noted in matters of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. In one instance (p. 38, l. 16) the insertion of a comma 
falsifies the meaning. A considerable number of errors occur also in accentua- 
tion. In some cases it has been impossible to determine whether the dif- 
ference between the texts are variants or errors in the present edition, 
medrindques for merifiaques (24:15) seems to be an error, as do also pero for por 
(24:23), yo for y (30:2) and si for si (47:12). Y for ya (24:21) may be a variant, 
though the latter is the reading of the other texts. 

But it is especially in the notes that the inadequacy of the edition is evident. 
In the case of the proper nouns no helpful information is given. ‘‘Alcald, 
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birthplace of Cervantes’’ (2:1) is an example. The editor seems to avoid 
intentionally the most obviously indicated kind of a note on grammatical 
points, a simple statement. Instead, he gives quotations from the other works 
of Moratin which simply illustrate further, but do not explain, the difficulty. 
At times these illustrations are utterly pointless (Note 3:7). In a number of 
cases the statements are so cryptic or confused as to be difficult to understand. 
(Notes 5:8, 7:10, 8:22, 9:22, 16:10). In other cases the construction is not 
discussed at its first occurrence. The preposition governing a clause, for 
instance, occurs as early as 4:3, the note discussing the construction is on 8:19. 
Similarly, /a is found 12:4 and is treated 16:16; el with the infinitive occurs 
on the first page of the text and is discussed 17:25. Again the statement in 
the notes is wrong. Mire usted (7:30) does not represent a change of the pro- 
noun of address. The remark is a kind of aside, similar to our ‘‘Well, what do 
you think of that?’’ A similar failure to understand the change of the pro- 
noun is shown by the notes to 36:2 and 55:22. On the other hand, the editor 
has failed to call attention to the very real and suggestive change in the 
pronoun of address found in Act II sc. 11 and Act III sc. 10. The statement 
(8:22) that haber de with the infinitive ‘‘occurs oftenest after the same verbs’’ is 
incorrect. Its use independently is more frequent even in the present text. 
It occurs so often and with such different shades of meaning that it would 
have been well worth while to make a serious study of it for the student’s 
benefit. The statement that continuar and empezar (10:4) are used, like seguir, 
with the gerund instead of the infinitive, is only partly correct for continuar, 
and utterly incorrect for empezar. Dar en is not the equivalent of empefiar 
(18:29). Most curious of all, perhaps, is the fact that the editor of a Spanish 
play should see comic effect in the use of Dios le perdone (14:10) and a similar 
phrase in 32:12 after the mention of the names of persons who have died, and 
that Circuncision (13:18) as a name for a nun should suggest ‘‘zarzuela farce.” 
Serapion (14:14) is a good Spanish name of the highest antiquity and should 
no more suggest ‘‘sarampidén”’ than Henry does ‘‘hennery.”’ 

The above remarks are limited largely to the first act and are not exhaustive. 
In view of the number and nature of the defects noted it seemed unnecessary 
to call attention in detail to the errors and inadequacies of the translations, to 
the real difficulties that have been overlooked and to the vocabulary. 

Few plays in Spanish appeal to the student as does El Si de las Nivias. It 
it written, however, in rich, idiomatic language, difficult to translate into close 
accurate English. The editor who attempts to lighten this difficulty for 
younger students should be well equipped in every respect. The editor of the 
new edition has shown most commendable enthusiasm for his work, but the 
reviewer is forced to the conclusion that he has only partly measured up to his 
task. 

Ohio State University EpGAR S. INGRAHAM. 








SUGGESTIONS AND REFERENCES 

Material for insertion under this heading should be sent to Thomas E. 
Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. See the December, 1918 MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, p. 128, for an announcement of the purpose and plan of this depart- 
ment. 

GENERAL 

The following report is of great significance to the study of modern foreign 
languages: Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister to Enquire 
into the Position of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great 
Britain. Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. London: 
Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. Price ninepence. 

The above committee consisted of seventeen members and was appointed 
August 26, 1916. The report is dated April 2, 1918. It consists of 82 pages 
with about 70 lines to a page (about 1,000 words). While much of this exten- 
sive material concerns conditions in England, all the general questions 
of modern language teaching are discussed, such as the value of mod- 
ern language study; the relative importance of the several languages 
(1. French; 2. German; 3. Italian; 4 and 5. Russian and Spanish); meth- 
ods of instruction in schools and universities; the supply and training of 
teachers, etc., etc. . 


Professor Kenneth McKenzie, Director 1918-1919 of the Italian Branch of 
the American University Union in Europe (Hotel Royal, Rome) has prepared 
a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Italian Universities and their Opportunities for 
Foreign Students.’’ This is for free distribution. For copies address Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Secretary of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


GERMAN 


The following material came to us recently from Professor L. L. Stroebe of 
Vassar College to whom we wish to express herewith our appreciation: 


BOOK LISTS 
For the study of German geography, history, art and daily life 

Though I know that just now not much interest in the teaching of German 
can be found, Iam sending the following list in the hope that it may serve 
as a stimulus for colleagues in the romance departments to compile similar 
lists for teachers of French and Spanish. And that this sort of list, containing 
only a few books for one special purpose, is very much needed by all modern 
language teachers, I know from experience as director of a summer school 
where teachers ask continually for help and guidance of this kind. 

In selecting the books the following five points were of prime importance:- 

1) The books must be written in the language of the country they describe, 
as teachers must keep up and improve their knowledge of the foreign idiom, 
and the constant reading of foreign books is the best and sometimes the only 
way of doing it in this country. 
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2) The books must be short, and only a few of the very best ought to be 
recommended, which together will give a comprehensive understanding of the 
subject. It is comparatively easy to find an extensive bibliography on almost 
any subject; and to read all the works recommended would take years and 
years. But a high school teacher, as a rule, is hard worked, and all that can 
reasonably be expected of him is to give about two hours a week for his self- 
improvement. Therefore, he ought to be able to study and get through the 
books on one particular phase during one school year. 

3) The books must be of a kind that can be understood by the general 
reader; they should not be technical nor too difficult, since a high school 
teacher is not a specialist in history, or in art or in any other subject, and he is 
studying topics only in order to acquire a good general knowledge of the 
foreign country. The demands on the professional education of teachers of 
modern languages have increased tremendously within the last fifteen years. 
Not only is a speaking knowledge of the foreign idiom demanded, but a sound 
and thorough knowledge of the foreign country is an important requisite for 
effective and successful teaching. 

4) The books on art and geography must be well illustrated. The things 
the teacher reads about, must be before his eyes continually; otherwise the 
reading about pictures or buildings or landscapes is of little value. 

5) This point perhaps ought to come first. The books must be inexpensive 
enough so that they are within the reach of each small high school, or, better 
still, of every high school teacher. A large number of teachers live in small 
places, where the public library does not buy books in a foreign language, and 
if they can have the books sent from one of the large libraries, they can keep 
them only for a short time. The books on each of these lists do not exceed the 
cost of five dollars. A modern up-to-date teacher must own a reference library 
of his own and he ought to be willing and able to spend five dollars a year on 
his self-improvement. 

These lists have grown out of my experience as director of a German summer 
school, and very likely some of our colleagues of the romance departments have 
compiled similar lists for their needs. This little publication might remind 
them of the fact that there are many teachers of French, Spanish and Italian, 
who would be most grateful for help and guidance of this kind. 


A BOOK LIST FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Friedemann, Kleine Schulgeographie von Deutschland, 


Huhle, Dresden, — Mark 45 Pfennig 
Kullmer, A Sketch Map of Germany. Kramer Publ. Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. ,. a 
Sach, Die deutsche Heimat. Waisenhaus, Halle io “ — * 
Weise, Die deutschen Stimme und Landschaften. Teubner, 

Leipzig . a 
Rodenberg, Bilder aus dem Berliner Leben. Wendel, Halle — = 
Trentini, Siidtirol. Velhagen und Klasing. Leipzig 60 “ 


Bittrich, Der Schwarswald. Velhagen und Klasing, Leipzig 60 “ 
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Baum, Die schéne deutsche Stadt. Stiddeutschland. Piper, 


Munchen 1 Mark 80 Pfennig 
Wolf, Die schéne deutsche Stadt. Norddeutschland. Piper, 
Munchen : “ee, * 


Trinius, Der Rhein und seine Lieder. Kummers, Leipzig I “* ££ wr 
Deutsche Burgen und feste Schlésser. LLangewiesche, 
Leipzig 1 “ 80 
The first five books are chiefly descriptive, the other | 99ks contain mostly 
illustrations. All these books can be bought for five dollars. 


BOOK LIST FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN HISTORY 


Ploetz,K. Aussug aus der Geschichte. (Leipzig, Ploetz) 3 Mark Pfenng 
Stoll, H. Geschichtliches Lesebuch. (Hamburg, Boyson) 5 ‘“ 50 “ 
Biedermann, K. Deutsche Volks- und Kulturgeschichte. 


“a “a ; 


(Wiesbaden, Bergmann) 7 50 
Kahnmayer, L. und Schulz, H. Geschichte fiir Volks- und 
Biirgerschulen. (Leipzig, Velhagen und Klasing) ee 


Weber,O. Von Luther zu Bismarck. Zwélf Charakter- 
bilder aus deutscher Geschichte. (Leipzig, Teubner) 


zwei Bandchen 2? se. | 
Total I9 “ 50 
about $5. 


PICTURES AND BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE STUDY OF 
GERMAN ART 


Erste Schwind-Mappe 7 Bilder 1 Mark 50 Pfennig 
Zweite Schwind-Mappe .- *. - a. 
Erste Richter-Mappe oo eee 
Zweite Richter-Mappe - = 2 ae 
Bocklin-Mappe a. 2 * a. 
Durer-Mappe = a. 


Herausgegeben vom Kunstwart. Verlag von Geo. Callwey. Kunstwart- 
verlag Mtnchen. 


Volksbiicher der Kunst: 

Ludwig Richter; Moritz von Schwind; Durer. Herausgegeben von Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. Each 60 Pfennig. 

Bocklin Monographie; Die moderne Malerei in Deutschland. Hrsg. von 
Velhagen & Klasing. Each 4 marks. 


The total cost of all the above is 20 marks 30 Pfennig. 

Art reproductions which can be bought singly: 

Bildkunst. Verlag von E. A. Seeman, Leipzig. Price: 40 Pfennig each. 
The coloring is beautiful. ‘‘Hochzeitsreise’’ by Moritz Schwind has the 
full list on the back of the folder. 
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Meisterbilder firs deutsche Haus: 
Herausgegeben vom Kunstwart. Verlag von Geo. W. Callwey. Kunst- 
wart Verlag, Miinchen. The series contains reproductions from artists 
of all lands. Some of the Germans who are represented in the series are: 
Durer, Rethel, Holbein, Cornelius, Schwind, Uhde, Thoma, Richter. 
Diurer’s ‘Hieronymus im Gehaus” has the full list on the back of the 
folder. Each folder contains a description of the artist’s life and the sub- 
ject represented. Price: 25 Pfennig each. 

Seemann and Jugend prints can be bought at the Art Shop, 234 Fifth Ave., 

New York, opposite Brentano's. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN 
DAILY LIFE 


MODERN GERMAN FICTION 


Cheap Editions 
E =Engelhorn edition, bound, 20 cents a volume. 
L F = Fischer edition, bound, 25 cents a volume. 
U = Ullstein edition, bound, 25 cents a volume. 


I. Bauer und Kleinbiirger 


Westkirch—Geschichten von der Nordkante (E) 
| Villinger—Die Dachprinzess (E) 
Knockel— Maria Baumann (F) 
Strauss—Der Engelwirt (F) 


II. Birger und Kaufmann 


Zobeltitz—Die papierene Macht (E 2 vol.) 
Busse—Das Gymnasium zu Lengowo (E 2 vol.) 
Fontane—Frau Jenny Treibel (F) 
Fontane—L’ A dultera (F) 


| III. Theater-und Kiinstlerleben 


Bartsch—Elisabeth Kétt (U) 
Viebig—Dilettanten des Lebens (U) 

; Zobeltitz—Frau Carola (E) 
Wolzogen—Der Kraftmayer (E 2 vol.) 


All these books can be bought for less than five dollars. 


All the books on the four lists can be ordered from G. E. Stechert, 151 West 
25th Street, or Lemcke & Bichner, 30 West 27th Street, New York, or from 
any other importer of foreign books in this country. 


Vassar College. L. L. STROEBE. 
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We have frequently emphasized in these columns the importance of the 
interpretation of masterpieces of foreign drama. 
number, page 134, we gave a list of the German plays given at Harvard. We 
now have the similar pleasure of giving the list of French plays performed by 
Harvard students aided in more recent years by those of Radcliffe under the 
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FRENCH 


auspices of their respective Cercles Frangats: 


1888 
1889 


1890 
1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 
1898 


1899 
1900 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 
1908 
1909 
1910 
I9II 


1912 
1913 
1914 
I9I5 


Le Misanthrope et l’ Auvergnat of Labiche. 


Les Deux Sourds of Anicet Bourgeois [in collaboration with Jules 


Moinaux.]} 
L’A ffaire de la Rue de Lourcine of Labiche. 
Le Voyage a4 Dieppe of Wafflard and Fulgence. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules of Moliére. 
La Poudre aux Yeux of Labiche. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliétre. 
Le Mariage Forcé of Moliére. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin of Moliére. 
Le Malade Imaginaire of Moliére. 
Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme of Moliére. 
Le Médecin malgré Lui of Moliére. 
La Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas of Moliére. 
Le Sicilien of Moliére 
Le Pédant Joué of Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Crispin Médecin of Hautroche and Truffier. 
Un Jeune Homme Pressé of Labiche. 
Les Plaideurs of Racine. 
Le Menteur of Corneille. 
Le Barbier de Séville of Beaumarchais. 
Les Folies Amoureuses of Regnard. 
L'Amour Médecin of Moliére. 
L’ Anglais tel qu'on le parle by Tristan Bernard. 
Le Chapeau d'un Horloger by Mme. Emile de Girardin. 


Le Médecin malgré Lui by Moliére, with the music of Gounod. 


J’invite le Colonel by Labiche. 

Gringotre by Banville. 

La Gifle by Dreyfus. 

La Famiile Poisson by Samson. 

L'A ffatre de la Rue de Lourcine by Labiche. 

Les Boulinards by Valabrégue, Kéroul, and Ordonneau. 
Les Romanesques by Rostand. 

L’Echéance by Meilhac and Delavigne. 
Permettez Madame by Alphonse Daudet. 

Les Absents by Labiche and Delacour. 

La Double Belle-Mére by Bisson and Mars. 

Le Chéteau Historique by Bisson and de Turique. 
Les Petites Godins by Ordonneau and Chivot. 
L’Ecole des Belles-Meéres by Brieux. 

L’'Intruse by Meterlinck. 


In the December 1918 








| 
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Les Deux Sourds by Moinaux. 
And in ‘“‘Représentation Extraordinaire’: Servir of Lavedin. 
Edgar et sa Bonne by Labiche. 


1916 L’Aventurier by Alfred Capus. 


Conditions due to the war prevented, apparently, performances in 1917 
and 1918, but it is to be hoped that the excellent histrionic work of the Harvard 
and Radcliffe students may soon be resumed. We point out especially in the 
above list the great number of classical plays, particularly of Moliére. Clubs 
in New England may be glad to learn that the Hayden Costuming Co. (786 
Washington St., Boston) and, for wigs, A. Rothe (611 Washington St., Boston) 
have given the Cambridge clubs entire satisfaction. 


The Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, publish a 
series of card-board models of French coins cut to actual size and differently 
colored, brown for copper, white for silver and nickel. There are six models; 
the five and ten centime pieces in copper, the ten and twenty-five centime 
pieces in nickel, the fifty centime piece and the one franc piece in silver. Pre- 
sumably legal objections prevented exact reproduction of the actual designs of 
these coins, but nevertheless these card board models would prove of use in 
class work of a conversational character to familiarize the pupil with French 
money of the lower denominations. For 26 cts. ten models of each of the six 
coins will be sent. 


The war, and more especially its outcome, have re-awakened great interest 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The following are some of the books that have come to our 
attention recently on this topic: 

— L’Alsace-Lorraine doit rester frangaise by Abbé Emile Wetterlé, former 
deputy to the Reichstag. 18°. 3.50 francs. Paris (Delagrave). 
Procurable through Brentano's, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
City. The writer is the author of ‘Behind the Scenes in the Reichstag”’ 
Doran 1918. 

— Le Livre d’Or de l’Alsace, pages choisies, avant-propos et notices, by Maurice 
Devire. Fourth edition. Paris (Delagrave), New York (Brentano). 
18°. 3.50francs. The chapters of this book, which is described as more 
and better than an anthology, are as follows: J. La Terre d’Alsace.— 
II. Les Légendes d’Alsace.—III. Quelques pages d’histoire-—IV. Sites et 
Cités.—V. Epilogue. Bibliographie. 

— L’Alsace-Lorraine, son Histoire, son Héroisme, son Martyre, ses Aspirations 
by A. Prignet, Professor in the lycée of Montpellier. Preface by Daniel 
Blumenthal, former mayor of Colmar. Illustrations after Hansi and 
Raynolt. Fifthedition. Bound 5.50francs. Paris (Delagrave): New 
York (Brentano). 

— The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. With a 
map. Cloth, 8°. net $4. F.A.StokesCo. New York, 1918. 

— Alsace-Lorraine, Past, Present, and Future by Coleman Phillipson. With 
four maps. 8°. pp. 327; With four maps. $8net. T. F. Unwin, (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 1918. Favors the German point of view but declares that 
autonomy is the best solution. 
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— Alsace-Lorraine by George Wharton Edwards. (Author of Vanished Towers 
and Chimes of Flanders; Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of France). Size, 
eight by eleven inches. 36 pictures by the author in full color and 
monotone. Boxed. Weight 72 ounces. $6 net. The Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia (926 Filbert St.), 1918. The text of this charming 
book might well be the saying of Napoleon I when the pronunciation of 
his Alsatian soldiers was criticised: ‘What matters their dialect. They 
“saber” in French.” 

— ‘‘France’’—Alsace—Lorraine. The Inviolable Pledge; rer Mars 1871—1er 
Mai 10918. A pamphlet of 48 pages issued by the Comité “L’Effort de 
la France et de ses Alliés.”” We received our copy through the kindness 
of the Consul Général de France of New York. Copies were distributed 
through his instrumentality to members of the Fédération de 1’ Alliance 
Francaise (200 Fifth Ave., New York). Inthisinteresting booklet are given 
the English translation of the speeches delivered at the Sorbonne in Paris 
on the 47th anniversary of the celebrated protest by the deputies from 
Alsace-Lorraine on the occasion of the enforced cession of the provinces 
to Germany. Some of these commemorative addresses contain material 
of great historic interest. The principal speakers were Paul Deschanel, 
Welschinger, Jules Siegfried, Maurice Barrés, Stephen Pichon, G. Clemen- | 
ceau. The pamphlet closes with a summary of the commemoration held 
in Bordeaux, where sat in 1871 the French parliament, and with an | 
address by Albert Lebrun. 

— Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule, by Charles Downer Hazen, Professor 
of History in Columbia University. 12mo. pp. 246. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York 1917. This seems to an impartial reader a thorough and 
unprejudiced view of the subject under discussion written by a competent 
historian. 

— Question of Alsace-Lorraine, by Whitney Warren. A lecture delivered 
March 14, 1917. 31 pages. 10 cents. New York (W. Warren, 16 E. 
47th St.), 1917. 

— Alsace Lorraine, A Study of the relations of the two provinces to France and 
to Germany, and a Presentation of the just claims of their people, by Daniel 
Blumenthal, with an introduction by Douglas Wilson Johnson. 12mo. 
pp. 60. 75 cents. Putnams, 1917. 

— Alsace throughout the Ages, by Charles Eugéne Rodolphe Kaeppelin. |Trans- 
lated by M. L. Hendee. $1.50. Franklin, Pennsylvania, 1908 (Charles 
Miller). 

— L’Alsace-Lorraine et Empire Allemand (1871-1911) par Robert Baldy. 
Préface de M. René Henry. 8vo. xvi-270. 6 francs. Paris (Berger- 
Levrault) 1912. 

— Voix d’Alsace et de Lorraine par Gaston Phelip. Préface de Maurice 
Barrés. 8vo. pp. 117. With 39 portraits and engravings. Frs. 2.50. 
Paris (Editions et Librairie, 40 rue de Seine) 1911. 

— Alsace-Lorraine (La Carte au Liséré vert) by Georges Delahache (pseudonym 
of Lucien Aaron). A work crowned by the French Academy. 16mo. 
Frs. 3.50. Paris (Hachette) 1910. Third edition. 
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— La Cathédrale de Strasbourg. Notice historique et archéologique by Georges 
Delahache (pseudonym of Lucien Aaron.) 12mo. pp. 192. 30 plates. 
Frs. 4. Paris (D. A. Longuet) rgro. 

— Images d’ Alsace-Lorraine by Emile Hinzelin. 12mo. pp. 343. Frs. 3.50. 
Paris (Plon-Nourrit) 1910. This book was awarded the Montyon prize 
by the French Academy. Its author wrote also a moving romance of 
Lorraine life, Le Trésor de Marie-Anne. 

— Alsace-Lorraine, a Study in Conquest by David Starr Jordan, Indianapolis 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.), 1916. $1. 

— Germany, France, Russia and Isiam by H. G. von Treitschke. xiv—336. 
$1.50. New York (Putnams) 1915. This is the first English translation 
of the German historian’s work, in which the problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
finds its important place, naturally from a German point of view. 

— Alsace and Lorraine from Cesar to Kaiser, 56 B. C. to 1871 A. D. by Ruth 
Putnam. viii-208. Maps. $1.25. New York (Putnams) 1915. 

— Alsace-Lorraine by Francis Yvon Eccles. pp.24. paper, 8cents. Oxford 
University Press 1915. [War pamphlets, Series XVII; No. 76.] 

— Under the German Ban in Alsace-Lorraine by Matilda Barbara Betham 
Edwards. pp. 5-213. New York (Dutton) 1914. 40 cents. 

— Récits et Légendes d’Alsace-Lorraine: en pays Messin, by Paul and 
Geneviéve Lanzy. Vol. I (Pays Messin 1220-1552). 18 illustrations 
Paris (Berger-Levrault) 1904. This work was to have been in three 
volumes of which only the first seems to have been issued. 

— La Limite de la langue frangaise et de la langue allemande en Alsace-Lorraine. 
Considérations historiques, by Christian Pfister. 8vo, pp. 44. Frs. 1.50. 
Paris-Nancy (Berger-Levrault) 1980. 

— La Délimitation de la Frontiére franco-allemande [1871]. Souvenirs et 
Impressions, by Colonel A. Laussedat [one of the French commissioners]. 
8vo. 6 plates. Frs. 5. Paris (Delagrave) Igor. 

— [Alsatian French]: Supplément de la grammatire francaise, ou Recueil des 
fautes que l’on commet le plus et des régles que l'on observe le moins dans le 
frangais alsacien, by Joseph Cron. Fr. 1. Strasbourg (Herder) 1902. 

— L’'Ame alsacienne by René Bazin. 12mo. 25 centimes. Paris (5 rue 
Bayard) 1903. This is by the celebrated author of Les Oberlé which is 
one of the most impressive novels dealing with the effect of the German 
occupation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

— L’Alsace sous la domination allemande par Fréderic Eccard. 18°. 4 francs. 
Paris (A. Colin) 1918. 

— La France de l'Est (Lorraine-Alsace) par P. Vidal de la Blache. 8°. 3 
cartes hors texte; index alphabétique. 2e edition, 10 francs. Paris 
(A. Colin) 1918. 

— The Question of Alsace and Lorraine by Thomas Willing Blach. 8°. pp. 89 
with folding map. $1. Philadelphia (Allen, Lane and Scott) 1918. 

— Alsace-Lorraine since 1870 by Barry Cerf. $1.50. New York (Macmillan) 


1919. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The New York State Modern Language Association held its 
tenth annual meeting, originally planned for last November, on 
March 29, at Barnard College, New York City. An excellent 
program had been prepared by Dr. J. B. E. Jonas of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, President of the Association, and papers 
and discussions held the interested attention of the many teachers 
in attendance. 

“Classroom French and the War”’ was the subject of Mr. William 
Milwitzky of the Barringer High School, Newark, N. J., who had 
found at Camp Merritt that the time allowed for the study of 
French was, in general, too short to develop in the soldiers any 
readiness of foreign speech. He had found it more advantageous 
to lecture in English on the customs of the French and to recom- 
mend that the boys use English freely, supplemented by gestures, 
until they could acquire a small working vocabulary in France. 

Ina carefully prepared paper on ““The Future of German Instruc- 
tion in America,”’ Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia Univer- 
sity pointed out the folly of the extreme attacks on the German 
language, and at the same time urged a thorough-going American- 
ism. The value of the study of German will again be appreciated. 
The speaker has, however, for twenty-five years held the opinion 
that foreign languages were out of place in grades below the high 
school. In the American educational system the emphasis must 
be on the language and traditions of our own country. This 
principle must be made to apply to the numerous localities that 
have maintained foreign schools and an alien press instilling 
European ideals, and which, though in the country, are not a 
part of it. 

Professor Robert H. Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan University, spoke on 
the future of German in the high schools. Arguments, during the 
past two years, against the retention of the language have been 
based upon emotion; arguments for, upon reason. The need of 
German for scientific use will no doubt be increased after the war, 
with new discoveries and inventions. Commercially, also, English, 
French and German will be important. The use of a modern 
foreign language must be begun while the pupil is in the plastic 
stage; elementary German is a high school subject, and should 
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not be eliminated; it is to be recommended as a regular subject 
for the junior high school. 

“Handicaps in the Teaching of Spanish,” pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Edith Fahnestock of Vassar College, include lack of properly 
prepared teachers, owing to the increased demand; lack of texts; 
and lack of realia. The chief agency in equipping teachers is the 
summer school, which is also the only available substitute for resi- 
dence abroad. As for texts, some are duplicated by different 
publishers and others are missing, while some of those published 
have been hastily prepared. There is need for more realia; maps, 
post-cards, and other illustrative material; a Spanish weekly or 
daily is valuable. 

Professor Anna Woods Ballard of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, emphasized the importance of ‘‘The Use of Phonetic 
Symbols in French Pronunciation,’ urging that French sounds 
and words correctly pronounced should be taught first, then the 
symbols for the sounds; this can be done in eight lessons. Thena 
phonetic text should be used, with constant practice in reading. 
The enthusiasm of the teacher is a large factor in starting the pupil 
on the road to success in the difficult matter of French pronuncia- 
tion. 

Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, State Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, in discussing the topics on the morning program, 
urged that we keep in mind the purpose of language instruction. 
Is it for business use, or for literature? This question is most 
naturally brought up in connection with the phenominal growth 
of Spanish, the commercial value of which is generally over- 
estimated. Many educators claim there is waste of time in 
instruction in the foreign languages and in English. How to 
reduce, overcome, and eliminate the waste is an urgent problem. 

The afternoon session started with a consideration of ‘‘The 
Outlook for Modern Language Instruction after the War” by 
Professor David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. As a result of this war, more languages will probably be 
included in the curriculum; there may be an increased call for 
Italian, Portuguese, and Russian, and even for Japanese and 
Chinese. There is a need for much research work, to determine 
the real purpose and aims of the study, and the best means to 
attain the ends. How much language? At what age? More 
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stress should be placed on achievement in one foreign language; 
rarely should a pupil be permitted to study more than one in the 
high school; nor should he be left to choose at random which 
language that should be. Training in one language should 
develop power to use the language; pupils who will have no use 
for the language, or who have no language ability, should not be 
offered the subject. The speaker discussed the commercial, 
political, social, and cultural values of foreign language study. 

In a paper on ‘‘American Summer Schools as a Substitute for 
Study in Europe”’ Professor Lilian L. Stroebe of Vassar College 
spoke of the increased importance of these schools during the 
last four years, since study abroad has been out of the question. 
The speaker recommended that only the foreign language be used 
during the course, English to be excluded; that only one foreign 
language be studied; and that several courses be pursued in that 
language. The ideal summer school will provide lectures and 
social gatherings, and teachers enough to insure individual help. 

Professor Ernest H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, in a 
paper on ‘‘The Place of Italian in American Schools and Colleges”’ 
reported the disproportionate number of students in three Ro- 
mance languages in this country: French, 300,000; Spanish, 
250,000; Italian, 4,000. For vocational and other aims, the 
balance is too great in favor of Spanish as against Italian. For 
both cultural and utilitarian reasons, more Italian should be 
encouraged; the literature is of the richest, and mutual under- 
standing between Italy and America should be fostered. Profes- 
sor Wilkins quoted from several heads of Romance departments 
in support of his position. 

Election of officers, with other business usually transacted at 
annual meetings, was deferred until next November. 

ARTHUR G. Host, Secretary. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS DESIRING TO USE MEASUREMENTS 


Teachers desiring to use Silent Reading Tests A and B, for first 
or second year French, German or Spanish, or any Grammar and 
Comprehension Test for first year French or German can be 
supplied with copies by addressing the undersigned. 

C. H. HANpDscuHIN, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
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BEGINNING FRENCH 


Méras Le 
Premier Livre and 
Le Second Livre 


Each of these books is an elemen- 
tary grammar and reader combined, 
presenting the work for a single 
half year of high school. All the 
work in reading, grammar, conver- 
sation and composition is based on 
two delightful stories, Sans Famille 
and Le Tour du Monde en quatre- 
vingts jours. In both books a truly 
French atmosphere is created and 
French is provided that is natural, 
attractive and interesting. 


Méras and Roth's 
Petits Contes 
de France 


These are real French stories 
which portray French thought and 
character in a way to arouse the 
pupil’s admiration and love for 
France. Many of the stories are 
from the writings of French masters, 
but the language has been adapted 
for beginners. This, however, has 
been done so skillfully that the true 
French atmosphere is in no way 
impaired. 


There is an excellent Etude de 
Mots and a Questionnaire. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 








The managing-editor wishes to state that the 
April number of the Journal was considerably 
delayed because of strike conditions in the 
Railway Express Service in New York City. 

















Modern Language Schools at Middlebury College 


Eleventh Summer Session 


These schools offer superior advantages for the advanced study 
of French and Spanish under native educators. All instruction and 
conversation is in the foreign language. No elementary courses. 
The number of students is limited and individual attention is given 
to all. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL—July 1 to August 13. 

Professor H. P. Williamson de Visme, Director of the Ecole du Chateau de Soisy, 
Soisy-sous-Etiolles, France, assisted by Dr. G. D. de la Jarrie, representative to 
the United States from the Department of Education, France, and native instruc- 
tors. Courses in French literature, history (political, literary, commercial), 
phonetics, philology, composition, grammar and rhetoric, conversation, dramatics, 
a, public speaking. Pearsons Hall will again be the home of the French 

chool. 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL—July 5 to August 16. 

Professor Julidn Moreno-Lacalle, of the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
assisted by Professor José Martel, Balbino Davalos, Sefiorita Escoriaza, and 
other native instructors will offer seminar, conversational, recitation, and lecture 
courses in Spanish grammar, composition, literature, history, phonetics, philology, 
and Spanish-American literature, history, geography and industry. Hepburn 
Hall will be reserved for the exclusive use of the Spanish School. 

Beautiful Location—Mountain Views from all Rooms—Varied Opportunities 


for Out-of-Door Life—Delightful Climate—Excellent Dining Arrangements at 
Reasonable Rates. Send for Illustrated Bulletin. Address all communications to 





Secretary, Summer Session Middlebury College 


Middlebury, Vermont. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
for Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages 
at the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN SPANISH 


FIVE WEEKS 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 8, 1919 


Conversational, Methodical 
and 
Practical Courses 


Demonstration Classes 
Competent and Experienced 
Teachers 


MILWAUKEE —Seat of this year’s N. E. A. 
Convention. Its summer climate unpara- 
leled for work and recreation. 


For Particulars Address: 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SEMINARY 
558-568 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SPANISH IN CALIFORNIA THE GOLDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Summer Session 1919, June 30 to August 8 
Los Angeles, Caiifornia 


Faculty Felipe M. de Setien, Universi- 

of dad Central, Madrid; Rafael 

Special- Ramos, University of Mexico; 

ists: Lawrence A. Wilkins, New York 
City Schools. Roy Edwin 
Schulz, University of Southern 
California. 


AttractivePhonetics, Conversation, His- 

Courses: tory of Spain, Masterpieces of 
Literature, Spanish-American 
Literature, The Works of Ibdfiez, 
Advanced Composition, Me- 
thods, and three Elementary 
Courses. 


The Casa will again be a feature of the 
Espafiola Summer Session, group leaders, 
tertulias, week-end trips to the 
old Spanish missions, talks by 
the Spanish padres, etc. ~: _ fgg 


Attractiveand other information may be 

Rates secured by addressing The 
Registrar, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


A Vacation Equal to A Trip to Old Spain 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


and Summer Term of the College of 
Arts and Sciences 


July 5—August 15 


Enlarged Faculty and Increased 
Opportunities for Graduate and 
Undergraduate Study. 


Special Provision for Modern Lan- 
guage Instruction in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 


Daily conversation in French and 
Spanish conducted by experienced 
native instructors. 


La Maison Francaise and La Casa 
Espafiola will house limited groups of 
students devoting themselves to in- 
tensive study in French and Spanish. 


For complete announcement and 


detailed information address 


The Secretary of the Summer Session 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











OUR MAXIM 


“Intelligent Co-operation” 
‘Reasonable Prices” 
‘Prompt Service” 


Thru our comprehensive connections 
with all book centres and our close 
relations as purchasers and purveyors 
for libraries and institutions, we enjoy 
exceptional price and other advantages 
which we gladly pass on to our cus- 
tomer. 

We have, or will secure for you any 
book obtainable, new or old, domestic 
or foreign; quickly and without bother- 
some shopping about on your part, and 
at as reasonable a price as it can be 
obtained. 

Avail yourself of this service. 
us today regarding your wants. 


F. S. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Write 


LEIPZIG RomME 


Lonpon 


Paris 























NEW FRENCH and SPANISH GRAMMARS 


CERF AND GIESE’S BEGINNING FRENCH 


By Barry Cerr and W. F. Giese, of the University of Wisconsin. 325 pp. 
I2mo. Illustrated. - $1.32 


A manual! for beginners which is marked by extreme simplicity, by thoroness, 


interest, and emphasis on oral work. Its prototype is the author’s Simplest 


Spoken French, and the same remarkable ability to get at the heart of the subject 
and to sweep aside noa-essentials is strikingly evident in both books. 

The abundant and ingenious exercises for conversation effectually dispel the 
fallacy that spoken French cannot successfully be made the basis for work in 
large classes, and they relieve the teacher of the drudgery of correcting masses of 
written exercises. - 

The connected reading selections, after the first few introductory lessons, are 
full of life and interest. The vocabulary has been most carefully selected to cover 
the commonest and most concrete words. 


ROSENTHAL AND CHANKIN’S GRAMMAIRE DE CONVER- 
SATION ET DE LECTURE. COURS COMPLET 


By D. C. RosenTHAL and Victor CHANKIN, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 423 pp. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.32. 


In the authors’ Premier Livre for teaching French by means of reading and 
conversation, only such principles of grammar were included as demanded atten- 
tion during the first year. 

In the Cours Complet enough additional material is provided to meet all needs 
of a full course in French, the new lessons dealing with the use of thesubjunctive, 
special uses of the infinitive and imperative, and other more advanced subjects. 


WILKINS’ FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINs, in charge of Modern Languages in the New 
York City High Schools. 259 pp. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.24. 


A simple inductive treatment of Spanish for beginners, supplied with interest- 
ing connected reading material. The aim has been to give in simple but idiomatic 
Spanish material that is both interesting and practical. To that end the imme- 
diate surroundings and daily experience of the young pupil have been used as 
the starting point: approaching the study of Spanish, the classroom and its 
activities, the home, the city, country life, the State and the nation, then the 
foreign countries of Spanish speech. A few suitable stories and poems have been 
introduced to afford variety. It is attractively illustrated and contairs abun- 
dance of drill exercises of the modern style. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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